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Behind Crane school materials 


lies careful study of requirements 





Crane experiments and investigations to 
create and maintain the highest standard 
of quality in school plumbing, heating, 
and piping materials form a well known 
story. 


Not quite so generally known is the study 
of school requirements that creates the 
background for these materials. 


This C 4720 Exposed Battery Shower is 
the result of such investigation. It is ideally 
fitted for gymnasium shower rooms where 
teams or classes bathe at the same time. 


A battery of from two to six shower heads 
can be carried by it and operated from a 
single mixing valve. The shower is equip- 
ped with a 6” cylindrical case angle ther- 
mometer which at all times indicates 
water temperatures. Training and physical 
conditioning are brought to a finer point; 
water and time are both saved. 


~CRANE* 























Crane Exposed Battery Shower, C 4720 


In the complete Crane line are many 
materials similarly inspired by careful study 
of requirements which in actual instal- 
lations have proved their worth. Get 
complete information concerning them 
from Crane Co. by writing, or by visiting 
one of its Exhibit Rooms. 


CRANE Co., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in Two Hundred Cities 
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Univent Ventilation solved the problem of supplying each pupil in 
the schoolroom with a continuous supply of outdoor air—cleaned, 
and heated to the right temperature—with agreeable air motion 
but without draft. 

This control of temperature supply and distribution of outside 
air is obtained through fundamentals of design and patented fea- 


tures possessed by no other ventilator. 

1H F 4 M A N That’s why only the Univent can give Univent Ventilation. It is 
the simplest, most economical and effective method ever devised 
to create and maintain proper atmospheric conditions in a school- 


room, where the requirements demand a continuous supply of 
outdoor air. 


Leading school architects, engineers, and school authorities know 
that they take no chances in meeting the most rigid requirements 
when Univent Ventilation is specified. 

Write for the book, “Univent Ventilation”. 


A HERMAN NELSON PRODUCT 


Factory at Moline, Illinois + Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 





VENTILATION 


The Herman Nelson Corporation are makers BELFAST, ME, SCRANTON GRAND RAPIDS DES MOINES MIAMI SAN FRANCISCO 
. os " — , BOSTON KINGSTON, PA. SAGINAW, MICH. MILWAUKEE DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
of the Univent System of J entilation, the SPRINGFIELD,MASS HARRISBURG DETROIT APPLETON, WIS. OMAHA VANCOUVER, B. ¢ 
— . " b ‘ PROVIDENCE, R. I. PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS EMPORIA, KAN. TORONTO, ONT 
Her-Nel-Co System of J entilation, the Herman HARTFORD, CONN, JOHNSTOWN, PA. COLUMBUS DULUTH KANSAS CITY WINNIPEG, MAN 
. ad a ; NEW YORK CITY ALLENTOWN, PA. CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS DENVER CALGARY ALTA. 
Velson Invisible Radiator, the Herman Nelson SYRACUSE ERIE, PA. TOLEDO BIRMINGHAM SALT LAKE CITY LONDON 
‘ P ALBANY WHEELING, W.VA. INDIANAPOLIS NASHVILLE BUTTE, MONT. OSLO 
hi Jet Heater, and other heating and ventilat- ROCHESTER WASHINGTON, D. C. EVANSVILLE, IND. CHATTANOOGA SPOKANE MELBOURNE 


* . BUFFALO BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO MEMPHIS PORTLAND, ORE. TOKIO, OSAKA 
ing equipment. PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. PEORIA, ILL. NEW ORLEANS SEATTLE BUENOS AIRES 
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THE LARGER HIGH SCHOOLS 
REQUIRE THE FINEST EQUIPMENT 
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' WEYMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL,CWEYMOUTH, MASS. 


H. B. S. PRESCOTT PARKER T. PEARSON E. N. FISHER 
Architect—Boston, Mass. Superintendent of Schools Electrical Work—Weymouth, Mass. 
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ln a high school plant of this size, the principal and 


teachers should not be handicapped by inadequate or 
unreliable equipment. 

The Holtzer-Cabot fire alarm, program bells and tele- 
phone systems installed in this beautiful group of modern 
school buildings are an assurance of proper design and 
unfailing service, and are a distinct help in the successful 


conduct of this school. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
BOSTON SaaS CHICAGO 


OFFICES IN ALL | PRINCIPAL CITIES 


See Sweet’s Pages D6122-6165 


PIONEERS I SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 
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Aeceu racy 


in your School Records 


speed and accuracy to 
as easy to in- 


Kardex Visible Records bring 
school statistics. Kardex school records are 
terpret as they are to compile. The record of a single 
child or an entire school instantly available at a glance. 
- « No need for extensive searches. to- find mis-filed cards. 
Kardex classifies every needed bit of information where 
a flip of the card uncovers it. School superintendents. 
attendance officers, census enumerators find that Kardex 
Visible Records facilitate their work and eliminate a 
major part of time devouring detail. . « Remington Rand 
has prepared an interesting folder on Kardex School 
Census Records. You should read it. Mail the coupon now! 


——e Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc. 

Remington Rand Building, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

I am interested in Kardex School Cen- 
sus Records. 


Vame 





Position 


Address 


QUALITY 


poe SCISSORS 


Made of High Grade Solid Steel to 
Meet the Most Severe School Use 


G chools are enthusiastic in 
praise of these smooth and 
easy-cutting scissors. Made 
of genuine solid steel, fully 
nickeled. Accurately as- 
sembled with steel screw to 
keep the blades in proper 
alignment. Special drop 
forging, heat tempering, 
and grinding assure lasting 
service so essential in school 
work. Every pair fully 
guaranteed. 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
PURCHASING AGENTS: 
Specify “Puritan” Brand 
if you want reliable scis- 
sors at low prices. Samples 
and prices will be sent 
through responsible 
school supply jobbers. 












The Acme Shear Corporation 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Famous Since 1874 
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On sound films, 


it comes to 


LIFE .«-. 


Music now steps from the pages of a text-book. Music 
pictures—"'The String Choir,” ‘The Woodwind Choir,” 
‘The Brasses,” and ‘‘The Percussion Group’ —all provided 
by Electrical Research Products Inc., make this possible. 
When you show these talking pictures in the classroom, 
your pupils hear and see finished artists playing. 


They learn to distinguish the tone quality of the various 
instruments and the place and function of each in the or- 
chestra. Close-up photography shows playing technique, 
and the vividness of the entire presentation helps build a 
lasting appreciation of music. 

Such subjects are only a small part of the educational pic- 
tures produced by Electrical Research Products. There are 


Department of Educational Talking Pictures, 


Electrical Research Products Inc. 


Distributors of 


Western Electric 


EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURE 


EQUIPMENT CITY STATE sien 







pictures for use in elementary school science classes, physi- 
cal education, physics, mathematics, vocational guidance, 
teacher training. 


An aid to the teacher 


Electrical Research Products offers you a complete service 
in this modern method of supplementing the work of the 
teacher. It offers a complete teacher's guide in units of in- 
struction developed for each picture. It provides the pic- 
tures. It supplies standard Western Electric reproducing 
equipment designed especially for the school classroom 
and auditorium. Send the coupon for full list of subjects, 
and information on how to show them in your school. 


ELECTRICAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS INC. 
Dept. of Educational Talking Pictures, 
250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


| 

l Gentlemen — Please send me further infor- 
mation regarding educational talking pictures, 

| and how I can use them. N.S. 5-31 
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“OLD ABBEY™—ove of the newer 

patterns in Syracuse Old Ivory, in which 

the atmosphere of medieval England is 

charmingly evoked. 

“CATHAY — another recent Old Ivory 
pattern employing, graceful Chinese motifs. 

Both these designs are readily available to 










An Achievement 
of Significance to Schools 


ye men and women, away from home 
at school or college, are apt to be crit- 
ical of conditions as they find them. They 
are inclined to wonder why things at school 
cannot be more like things at home—details 
such as the china, for instance. Theydo not 
realize, of course, that school dining rooms 
must use underglazed ware—because of the 
hard and frequent usage to which it is sub- 
jected—and that underglazing hitherto has 
never allowed the application of a sufficient 
number of colors to do justice to really fine 
designing. 

This restriction, however, the Onondaga 
Potteries has now removed. As its latest 
achievement, it offers under-glazed ware that 
is virtually without color limita- 





all purchasers. 





dim their vivid 

beauty. The twoex- 
quisite patterns shown here 
—developed in softly lustrous Syracuse Old 
Ivory—are under-glazed. Yet they possess 
all the rare beauty of design and shape of 
fine private services—with the added advan- 
tages of assured wear, low breakage, and 
prompt and economical replacement. 


As the world’s largest makers of institu- 
tional china, the Onondaga Potteries offers 
a wide range of design selection in under- 
glazed Syracuse Old Ivory—through supply 
houses in nearly every city in America. If 
desired, however, communications may 
be addressed to the Onondaga Potteries 
Company, Syracuse, New York. 








tion. Being under-glazed, these 
colors are permanent—no amount 


of washing or handling will 






OlaFoory j j 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


New York Offices: 551 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago Offices: 58 East Washing- 
ton Street. 








SYRACUSE CHINA 


PRODUCT OF 


ONONDAGA 


POTTERIES 


“Potters to the American People since 1870” 
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When, for more than half a century, the policy of a manu- 
facturer has been to supply the most dependable products, 
such consistency of purpose is unfailingly rewarded by 
popular confidence. 


The name Welch has come to mean satisfaction. The 
thoroughness with which specifications are checked as to 
material, design and method of assembly, relieves the 
purchaser of responsibility, avoiding mistakes and losses. 


Welch engineers have always worked hand in hand with 
prominent educators on improving equipment and making 
it more durable and practical. 


Laboratory 


and Apparatus W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 1515 Sedgwick Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology LABORATORY FURNITURE FACTORY Secteusin Acitateninen. Cemenee ani aiibebeines 
and General Science MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 1515 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES: 
° 342 MADISON Ave 1916 West ENO Ave 34TH AND BROADWAY 2229 GuaDaLuPe St 
Write for Catalog F NEW YORK CITY NASHVILLE, TENN. KANSAS CiT’, MO. AUSTIN, TEXAS 


1880—Over Fifty Years of Service to Schools—1931 














An athletic problem ...and its 


All-American” 
solution 


At the University of Detroit, they go in for sports 
in a big way. Baseball, basket-ball, track and field 
athletics. Two hundred men out for football, every 
year. And keeping those athletes supplied with 
clean, hygienic equipment — think what a prob- 
lem that must be! But this University, with the 
cooperation of The American Laundry Machinery 
Company, has solved that problem once and for 
all — with a laundry of its own, right in its own 
Field House! And here’s what R. L. Kiefer. 
Kquipment Manager, says about this *‘All- 
American” department: ““We gladly recommend 
to any university or college the installation of a 
modern plant such as we have . . . we consider 
ee ee this department a valuable asset in connection 
RAYTEX Washer. MONEX With our athletic activities. 
Extractor and DRYTEX If you have a problem pertaining to the hygiene 
eee o oiling clean, gant, of Washable articles, it will pay you to talk with 
tary equipment to the athletic the “American school-laundry Specialist. His 
teams at the University of — services are at your disposal, without obligating 
Detroit. you in any way. 


THE American LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Left — Car-Na-Var, 
applied twice a 
year on office 
floors and three 
times on corridors, 
keeps the $20,000 
worth of linoleum 
flooring in the 
Gossard Building, 
Chicago, in per- 
fect condition. 


Plow 75 year old 
wood floors were 
preserved and beautified with Car-Na-Var 





7 OUR years ago,’ reports F. A. Richmond, Business Manager, Elmira College, old floors,and has no doubt saved a great 
Elmira, New York, “we applied Car-Na-Var to approximately 90,000 deal of refinishing on certain areas.” 
sq. ft. of oak and maple floors throughout the college. The use of Car- @ Car-No-Var is a scientific combination 

Na-Var has reduced maintenance costs by eliminating scrubbing and prevent- of varnish, gum and waxes. It gives a 

ing the accumulation of dirt. It has put new life and beauty into our 75 year beautiful, lustrous, yet non-slippery finish 


to wood, linoleum, mastic, concrete, cork, 




























etc. ... protects the surface indefinitely 
from wear... and cuts maintenance 
costs as much as 50%. Comes in “Nat- 
ural” and popular colors. Readily ap- 
plied with a mop. 


@ Rubber-Var (companion treatment to 
Car-Na -Var) is a special treatment for 
rubber, soft composition and light col- 
ored terrazzo floors. Gives same de- 
sirable results as Car-Na-Var. It's 
waterproof. 


Continental Chemical Corporation 
Watseka, Illinois 





Above—Car-Na-Var restores Below—Porous, pitted ter- Right—Car-Na-Var pre- 


badly stained laboratory razzo floors in Frisco Em- servesand beautifiestileand 

floors at Elmira College to ployees’ Hospital, St. Louis, linoleum floors in plant of 

their original beauty and tightly sealed against dirt Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, 

lustre. Scrubbing eliminated. and grime with Rubber-Var. Indiana, Manufacturers. 
e.6.h6©°8 


Every person interested in the effi- 
cient and economical maintenance 
of floors should have a copy of 
“Floor Research”. Written by a 
nationally known floor consultant. 
Send coupon for free copy. 


$1 BOOK FREE 


Continental Chemical Corporation 
251 Scott Street, Watseka, Ill. 


Without obligation send me FREE copy 
of “Floor Research.” Also send me 
further details about Car-Na-Var and 
Rubber-Var and your FREE TEST OFFER. 


-V Name iene a 
OAT OFF 


nn 266 


7 FLOOR TR 


Address 
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Columbia window 





shades the most you 


_ can hope for is “the 


9 


next best thing’ 
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N EVER choose window shades for any 
purpose until you’ve seen what Columbia 
makes for that purpose. 

Columbia shades give you an extra 
margin of quality. It shows in the last- 
ing beauty of the shading. It shows in 
the smooth, quiet action of the rollers. 
And it will just as surely show in your 
ledgers—for no shade costs so little per 
month as the right Columbia shade. 

See Columbia shades before you buy. 
Stack them up against the field. Com- 
parison brings out their all-around 


superiority — every time. 








11 



















WHEN it is a washable shading that you need, 
be sure to ask your dealer to show you 
Columbia NIAGARA. Beautiful in texture 
and in color, sturdy yet pliable, this shading 


is waterproof and genuinely washable. 


THE Columbia MILLS, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Branches: Baltimore + Boston * Chicago + Cincinnati * Cleveland 
Dallas * Denver «+ Detroit * Fresno * Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New Orleans + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


Portland, Ore. + St. Louis * San Francisco + Seattle * Spokane 
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No high cost of concert tickets discourages this student. He and hundreds of 


\ his fellows hear great artists right in the classroom over the Western Elec- 


tric Music Reproduction System. This equipment plays standard records, a delivers the music 


—amplified—in as many rooms as you wish. The reproduction does full justice to the quality of the 


performance, apparatus being made to the strict standards exacted in Bell telephone manufacture. 


| 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CoO. sales > 
Graybar Building, New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send us illustrated booklet ZS) 2) J j y | 


on the Music Reproduction System. 
PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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And in Kansas City they choose the 
"FLOORS THAT ENDURE” 


H 


| 







TILE-TE 


AL > 4 


Selected as the 
ideal floor covering 
for the new Dierks 
office building ...... 


* HERE’S another significant incident in the 
history of Tile-Tex and its rapid rise to 
national acceptance. 


...a conference of prominent builders and 
buyers — the problem of floors for the new 
Dierks building must be settled once and for 
all — reports of exhaustive tests and investi- 
gations are read — and on its outstanding 
merits, Tile-Tex is specified for every office 
and all the corridors of this modernized build- 
ing — a total of 60,000 sq. ft. 


No Tile-Tex floor has ever worn out—it costs 
no more laid than linoleum — resists wear, | 
fire and dampness — and is fully warranted. 


Learn why the nation’s leading institutions } 
use Tile-Tex. Write for our book that tells P 
the facts and illustrates in natural colors the 
beauty of Tile-Tex designs. ij 


BIS | 
The TILE-TEX CO ™ a 

1237 McKINLEY AVENUE = 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. "3, SS 


ee tile floor in like The DIERKS BUILDING 
price range emelzellr KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ary ilete an Ole Vied al alow HOIT, PRICE & BARNES, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI — ARCHITECTS 
R. V. AYCOCK CO. — TILE-TEX DISTRIBUTOR 








GYMNASIUM 


Semdac keeps Gym floors clean and prevents 


flying dust during games and exercise periods. 


It protects the floors from wear, warping or 


cracking. 
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LIBRARY 


Semdac Liquid Gloss assures that spic and 
span appearance to school library furniture 
and floors so essential in winning favorable 


impressions from school children. 


SEMDAC cross 
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keeps floors and desks in good 
condition during vacation months 


LOORS, woodwork and desks treated with 
Semdac Liquid Gloss will not dry out, warp 
or crack during hot summer vacation months. 


In many schools Semdac Liquid Gloss is applied 
to all woodwork at the close of school for sum- 
mer vacation. Then, just before the opening of 
school in September, a light application may 
be necessary in order to remove summer dust 
and dirt. 


There is a modern way to apply Semdac, now, 
with a sprayer, which makes application very 
quick and easy. With the sprayer, a smooth, 
even application is obtained, and this method 
is economical. 


Semdac Liquid Gloss is sold conveniently in 
barrel, half barrel, five gallon, half gallon and 
quart cans. Write for prices. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 


910 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





SEMDAC 
FURNITURE 
DRESSING 


For the finer furniture 
in the school Semdac 
Furniture Dressing is 
the ideal cleaner, pol- 
ish and preservative. 
It produces a brilliant 
and durable lustre 
and will keep furni- 
ture as good looking 
as the day it left the 
showroom floor. 


Semdac Furniture 
Dressing is sold in pint 
and quart bottles. 


SCHOOL ROOM 


One of the important duties of any school 
official is to see that class rooms are 
clean and sanitary. To keep down dust is 
of utmost importance. This can be done 
easily and economically by regular 
application of Semdac Liquid Gloss. 


















At the END of the term 


ad 
a rest cure ? 


RREGULAR heating, stale and unwholesome air 
is bad on the nerves and temperament. It keeps 
teachers... and pupils ...constantly on edge. It makes 
vacation time a time for a rest cure. It causes teachers 
to return weary and worn, instead of full of vitality 
and enthusiasm, on continuing their work. 





In your present building . . . or contemplated one... 
make sure that the heating and ventilating equipment 
is what it should be—reliable, efficient, economical and 
quiet. Just such a system may beobtained upon install- 
ing Universal Heating and Ventilating Units. These 
units are self-contained and provide the ideal method 
of supplying class-rooms with regularly changed, clean 
and wholesome, heated air. They operate quietly and 
without drafts, delivering a vertical discharge of air 
heated at just the required temperature. They have been 
installed with perfect satisfaction in many of the na- 
tion’s leading schools and are equally applicable to 
the large school and the small, to the new and the old. 
Our Branch Office near you will gladly give you 
additional facts. 


Send for our book of prominent installations, or for 
our catalog and engineer’s data book. No obligation. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


American Rlower 


=, VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 

PR mManur ace ar ,* «= MANULING EQUIPMENT Since 1@6r 
(1124) 
IF IT’S HEATED AND VENTILATED WITH 
UNIVERSAL UNITS IT’S A MODERN SCHOOL 
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OF 





Universal Heating and Venti- 
lating Units are Quiet in Cper- 
ation, Dependable, Reliable 
and Pleasing in Appearance. 





































Aus Filter 









Grile 











Stationary 
Weather | owre. 
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Sees, Our experience indicates |2'0.c floor strips 
- of. PA ; . 
afford ample resiliency. Wider s pacing optional. 


Only Genuine BLOXONEND Has 
—Such Resilience! 


The above illustration shows the method of installing BLOXONEND Flooring in gym- 
nasia and playrooms where resiliency is always important. No rigid cementing of finish 
floor to subfloor. The built-up lengths of BLOXONEND are laid over 1x4” floor strips 
resting on but unattached to slab. Our experience indicates that placing these floor strips 
12” o.c. afford just the right degree of resilience without sacrificing firmness which is a 
requisite to speed in athletics. 


Genuine BLOXONEND Floors combine Resiliency, Beauty, Smoothness and Durability 
with SAFETY—No splinters. The end grain fibres form the surface insuring a floor 
that is inherently non-slip but one that is susceptible to any desired finish. Arrange now 
to refloor your worn, splintered gymnasium floors during the Summer Holidays. Ask 
your architect about genuine BLOXONEND—the strip flooring. Nearly all prominent 
school architects specify it for gymnasia and shops. Detailed information gladly fur- 
nished on request. 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Branch offices in large cities—See Sweets 


BLOX= “END 


FLO is RI NG Lays Smooth 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine Stays Smooth 






with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards. 
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HE CANNOT 
FORGET 


An opening in the sidewalk invites accidents, 
but not when the opening is protected with 
G&G Sidewalk Doors and Swing Guard 
Gate as installed with a G&G Telescopic 
Hoist. Nothing is left to chance or the mem- 
ory of the operator. When the Hoist is put 
into use and hoisting head elevated into po- 
sition, the sidewalk doors automatically open 
to form a barrier protected in front by a 
swing guard gate which automatically slides 
into position. The doors are locked in posi- 
tion whether open or closed, and cannot be 
tampered with. 

The operator cannot stumble into open- 
ing. Passersby are safeguarded. Damage 
suits are avoided. 

There are many good reasons for the use 
of G&G Telescopic Hoist equipment for the 
removal of ashes, garbage and rubbish, and 
today it is in use in more than 2,750 Schools, 
Churches and Hospitals throughout the 
country. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


65 Years of Service 


523 West Broadway New York 






SS 
REC US PAT OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 
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Is the scramble 
for lower paper 
towel prices 
closing your 
eyes to the i1m- 
portance of user 
acceptability? 


Cheaper towels may create 
lower annual towel costs with 
correspondingly lower standards 
of cleanliness. The children may 
not use them. 


Paper towels represent a good 
“buy” only when they are good 
enough to encourage frequent 
washing of the hands, and still 
carry a low unit cost per drying 
operation. 

Bay West Mosinee Singltowls 
fill these requirements. Just write 
“pure sulphate Kraft served from 
standard cabinets” into your 
specifications and you will get: 


“*= WEST=" 


RIE RARE, ST 


MOSINEE 
KRAFT TOWELS 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


—a Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





| 
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ezmonettes 
on SEATING 


NO. 3 


Close analysis of educational administration 
indicates that economies are found in lower 
maintenance costs and indirect benefits— 
not through the enticement of low bids. 


Movable Desks ® Tablet Arm Chairs © Teachers Chairs © Typewriter Chairs 
Folding Chairs ® Kindergarten Chairs ® Sewing Room Chairs ® Steel Stools 


New catalog now available 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, I134 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


ROYAL DISTRIBUTORS ARE LOCATED IN 38 STATES 


——— Metal Furniture Since 97 
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Schools realize the worth 
of these modern fountains 


© Sanitary 

Distinctive Halsey Taylor two-stream projector and meets the 
requirements of health authorities. (Lip guard and hood are 
furnished when demanded. Many health authorities, how- 
ever, do not approve of such guards, realizing that Halsey 
Taylor two-stream projector with localized drinking mound 
is preferable to contaminating contact with the guards by 
the face, nose or lips). Projector furnished above rim of re- 
ceptor to prevent contamination at water outlet in case of 
stoppage 


© Practical 
Halsey Taylor fountains always have been considered prac- 
tical because of the localized drinking mound formed in the 
stream, and automatic control which assures constant height 
regardless of pressure variation. 


® Economical 


Saves water. Drinking mound makes it unnecessary to project 
large volumes of water from orifice, as is done in other types 
of angle-stream fountains in order to provide a satisfactory 


drink. 


® Dependable 


New patented automatic stream control guarantees uniform 
height of drinking stream under varying line pressures. A sat- 





Halsey Taylor No. 631 isfying drink can be obtained on pressures as low as five Ibs. 
Heavy vitreous china semi-recessed wall drinking ef ~ 
fountain, with glass filler faucet, brass strainer, self- asy to 2ervice 
closing lever handle stop, 2-stream mound-building The servicing of control is done from one side only, making 
projector and Taylor automatic stream control. it unnecessary to remove same from line. 


Today, as always, Halsey Taylor fountains offer the acme of value in design, sanitation, 
dependability and true economy! Leading architects specify them constantly for office 
buildings, hospitals, schools and other public edifices, where sanitation is paramount. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. + Warren, Ohio 


Largest Manufacturers of Drinking Fountains Exclusively 


ee na H A lS i Y TAY LO KR 


the stream-producing device of a drinking foun- 
tain must be sanitary and practical, or the entire 


fixture is worthless. Dr ’ . Fountains 
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New Objectives for a Vocational 
Guidance Program 


The schools must discard worn-out methods and ob- 
solete courses if they are to keep pace with the devel- 
opments that are rapidly taking place in industry 


By C. R. REED, Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis 


learning that is essential to the stability of 
social institutions, and at the same time to 
teach those skills that are necessary in the earning 
of a living. 
tapid changes in industry during the last fifty 
years have left the schools bewildered and have 
created a necessity for guidance. Tremendous 
changes have also taken place in our economic and 
social structure. The school has attempted to keep 
abreast of these changes by preparing children for 
social efficiency. The breakdown of the apprentice- 
ship system was met by the introduction of trade 
training. With the coming of the machines, many 
social and industrial maladjustments appeared. In 
many cases schools were found to be teaching 
trades that did not exist, or else teaching them in 
a different form from which they were practiced. 
Just as the physical machine has displaced hand 
labor, the business machine has displaced brains. 
We have group medicine, great law firms, chain 
stores, chain banking. And in each of these organi- 
zations there are a few larger and better jobs at 
the top that are filled by men of great ability. But 
the tendency is distinctly to lower the standard 
for minor executives and to convert them from 
leaders to cautious job holders. 
A youth to-day when he goes out into the busi- 


F iecenine has always aimed to provide the 


ness world is likely to find a job that has the work 
already mapped out for him. He is not expected to 
make mistakes and to profit by them. He is ex- 
pected to do his work largely as he is told to do it. 
Business is more interested in dividends than it is 
in developing personality. In attempting to adjust 
itself to these changes the school system has multi- 
plied its activities and has constantly increased its 
responsibilities. 

Some of the difficulties in the coordination be- 
tween the schools and industry are due to the char- 
acteristics of the teaching profession. Teachers 
have always been a conservative group, interested 
in transmitting the culture of the past to oncoming 
generations. They have undergone a long period 
of specialized training, and in a field quite remote 
from business and industry. The necessity for con- 
tinual study leaves teachers little opportunity for 
first-hand contacts with industry. Teachers deal 
with children only, and are quite removed from 
contact with members of other professions. They 
are in the habit of having their decisions accepted 
without question. 

It is also true that the leaders of business and 
industry are ignorant of the conditions in the mod- 
ern school system. They do not realize that schools 
have changed as much in the last twenty-five years 
as have factories or stores. They do not under- 
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stand the terminology or techniques characteristic 
of the modern school procedure. They do not 
realize the contribution that education is making 
to modern business prosperity. 

The guidance movement is to-day the most im- 
portant factor in closing the gap that exists be- 
tween the school system and industry. Guidance 
is the function of the entire school system, includ- 
ing all of the activities in the schools that may be 
helpful in assisting the individual to choose, make 
preparation for, enter upon and make progress in 
an occupation. While it requires a definite organi- 
zation, it is the responsibility of the whole school 
system. Guidance includes child accounting and 
testing, classes in occupation, occupational studies, 
counseling activities with groups and individual 
children, placement and follow-up studies with 
those young people who have left school. 


Schools Must Keep Pace With Industry 


A well organized and efficient system of guidance 
will constantly interpret industry to the school 
system. The general policies of the schools must 
be influenced by changes in industrial life, and the 
school system must be intelligent with regard to 
these changes. A recent study shows that 60 per 
cent of the discharges from jobs are due to a lack 
of social understanding on the part of the job 
holders. This would indicate that courtesy and 
those personality traits that promote social effec- 
tiveness are much more important in comparison 
with specific skills than the schools have realized. 
The modern tendency for large corporations to 
place more emphasis upon the health of employees 
and to require physical examinations regularly 
indicates that the school system should place more 
emphasis upon physical education and training in 
health habits. 


Too Much Stress on Specific Skills 


Our study of the junior high school withdrawals 
in Minneapolis indicates that the school system 
has been placing too much stress upon specific vo- 
cational skills for those pupils who are forced to 
leave school early, either because of economic 
necessity or because of a lack of success in school 
work. Our study shows that 75 per cent of the 
junior high school withdrawals find jobs that can 
be learned in less than a week. The introduction 
of machine processes is changing the type of job 
so rapidly that it is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant for these young people who leave school early 
to understand industrial conditions and to have a 
more general education leading to better social 
adjustment rather than specific trade training. An 
efficient guidance program can suggest more 
specific modifications in the curriculum that be- 
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come necessary as a result of industrial conditions. 

Our Minneapolis survey of high school grad- 
uates shows that many more high school graduates 
took positions in offices and stores than went to 
college. It was especially interesting to note the 
number of boys who were entering offices in cler- 
ical positions. These facts suggest a need of modi- 
fying the curriculum to offer these boys more 
specific training for office work, possibly stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, filing and the operation of 
office machines. In this case it may be necessary 
to place more influence upon special skills and less 
upon general training. 

The present practices in telegraphy show a need 
for modifying the vocational school course in this 
subject. There is little use of the Morse code at 
the present time in telegraph offices, which indi- 
cates the need of training young people who are 
preparing for this line of work in the use of a type- 
writer or in the use of the telegraph machines that 
are actually used in these offices. 


The Value of Occupational Research 


In Minneapolis our work in occupational re- 
search has already definitely brought about some 
changes in the curriculum as a result of changes 
in industry. During the past year we have estab- 
lished a course in upholstery in our boys’ voca- 
tional school as a result of a study of the condi- 
tions in that trade in our city. We have made some 
important changes in our course in auto mechanics, 
one of which is the lessening of the requirement in 
mechanical drawing. Our counselors are now rec- 
ommending a course in watchmaking for the voca- 
tional school since that industry is becoming more 
and more important in Minneapolis. 

Not only is it necessary to interpret the schools 
to industry, but it is necessary to interpret industry 
to the schools. The vocational guidance department 
can do a great deal to bring about a better under- 
standing of the schools on the part of industrial 
leaders. Much of the misinformation that business 
men have concerning the schools is based upon 
misunderstandings. An employer hires a pupil 
with a poor scholastic record on the basis of the 
pupil’s appearance and places him in a position 
that requires unusual ability. When the young 
man fails, the employer will criticize the school for 
turning out a poor product. As a business man, he 
would not expect his poorest grade product to com- 
mand the highest price or to satisfy his most par- 
ticular customer. 

Our school placement department, with its com- 
plete records of the school achievements of pupils, 
can place young men and women in positions for 
which they are best suited, and can in most cases 
satisfy the employer and reduce misunderstanding 
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and criticism. The placement department is also 
valuable as a clearing house for complaints. 
Occupational research as a part of the guidance 
program provides an opportunity for valuable 
contacts between business men and the school sys- 
tem. The Minneapolis department of guidance 
recently made a study on architecture. A commit- 
tee was formed which included the president of the 
local society of architects, representatives of the 
school guidance department and a representative 
of the architectural drawing department. This 
committee met on several occasions and discussed 
the demands of the profession and the training the 
school should give to satisfy those demands. 


Promoting Good Will 


The industrial trips our pupils have been taking 
under the supervision of the guidance department 
have been a means of enlightenment to business 
men. They see groups of intelligent, alert pupils 
studying industrial conditions as they actually are, 
and they realize the sincerity with which the 
schools are endeavoring to prepare boys and girls 
for industrial participation. 

A better understanding df the school system has 
been brought about by the Kiwanis Club, which has 
cooperated with the schools by providing speakers 
to discuss the various occupations with groups of 
pupils in the schools. This cooperation has helped 
the schools, and at the same time has been effective 
in giving business men information concerning the 
school system. 

Our experience in Minneapolis indicates the 
value of continuous follow-up studies. A business 
organization is continually testing its product by 
means of laboratory methods, by sales volume, by 
consideration of complaints, by watching the prod- 
uct in competition with other similar products. 
Schools have been relatively unaware how the 
product was distributed or how successful it is. 
The results are often so far removed from the in- 
struction that little effort has been made to check 
on the product of the school. There are difficulties 
in this type of study due to the impossibility of 
controlling such factors as native intelligence, 
home background, personality traits and industrial 
conditions. If such studies were carried on over a 
period of years, however, it would be possible to 
get results that could take cognizance of these dif- 
ferent factors. 


The Working 70 Per Cent 


Our study of high school graduates shows that 
only 30 per cent go to college, which makes it 
necessary that we give more thought to the 70 per 
cent who are plunging directly into industry or 
business and give these young people a course that 
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shall not be too much influenced by college entrance 
requirements. 

Our studies show that dull pupils who withdrew 
from junior high school are often much more suc- 
cessful in industry than they were in school. The 
training they receive in junior high school would 
be a preparation for life rather than a preparation 
for senior high school. It is not fair to allow these 
pupils to leave school with a sense of failure be- 
cause they have been judged by academic stand- 
ards entirely and often given tasks quite foreign 
to their interests and too difficult for them. 

A well rounded intelligent guidance program 
will interpret industry to pupils and prepare them 
as individuals to take their places in the occupa- 
tional world. Such a program should help boys 
and girls to see the broad range of occupations 
open to them. They should develop an intelligent 
attitude toward vocational choices. The choice 
should be the pupil’s and not somebody else’s. 
Counselors should stimulate each pupil to do his 
own thinking about these problems. The best kind 
of guidance is that which lays the foundation for 
intelligent self-guidance. We should try to provide 
experiences either in school or out of school which 
will give a background for making occupational 
plans. It is probable that successful postschool ad- 
justments depend to a greater degree upon an 
understanding of industrial conditions than upon 
specific skills. 


Helping the Pupil to Find His Niche 


Should our curriculum in junior high school in- 
clude a study of the industrial revolution with its 
present implications and probable outcome and the 
manner in which it affects the life of workers? 
Counselors can reduce economic waste and per- 
sonal unhappiness by reducing the maladjustment 
of individuals in occupations. Too many pupils 
without ability are going to college and too many 
girls who should go into factories are seeking jobs 
in offices. Sympathetic, personal relationships be- 
tween the counselor and individual pupils can do 
much toward reducing the waste that is caused by 
this situation, and guidance can do much toward 
discovering the potential leaders of the next gen- 
eration. 

The greatest problem the schools are facing is 
the discovery and training of those who have the 
ability and character to lead. A contribution to a 
solution of this problem can be made by discover- 
ing pupils of unusual ability, by seeing to it that 
their curriculum is rich and well fitted to their 
needs and by stimulating these individuals to the 
point where they believe in their own possibilities 
and are willing to prepare themselves to fill posi- 
tions of responsibility. 
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Where Standardization Practices 
Are Rejected 





Breaking up the lockstep in the promotion of pupils 
may be said to be the basis of the progresswe pro- 
gram in effect im the schools of Montclair, N. J. 


By FRANK G. PICKELL, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J 


attempt to put into practice educational the- 

ories that are generally accepted but spar- 
ingly used. The methods described in this article 
are based upon the work that is being done in the 
elementary school and for the most part in the 
primary grades. 

Some persons may argue, as did one prominent 
educator, that the Montclair program would not 
work in the average industrial city ; that it would 
be unsuccessful with any but selected pupils, thus 
saying, in effect, that such practice must be con- 
fined to schools that can select their student group 
from among those who have a high mentality and 
a rich background of home life. It may be more 
difficult to hold classes down to a reasonable size 
in other types of cities. It may be more difficult 
to obtain adequate equipment and supplies than 
it is in Montclair. But the superintendents of this 
country make a mistake when they argue for the 
dollar against the interests of the country’s future 
citizens. They are merely puttering around when 
they seek to standardize all supplies and cut them 


Y | HE Montclair program represents an honest 


to the limit. As an example, the Montclair budget 
for 1931-32 amounts to $1,375,761, and of this 
amount only $40,000 is set aside for supplies, so 
that the most deadening of standardization routine 
could effect so slight a saving that it would not be 
worth while even from the standpoint of dollars 
and cents, to say nothing of cramping the educa- 
tional program and making teacher initiative well- 
nigh impossible. 

Montclair, commonly known as the Mountain 
Town of Northern New Jersey, is an unusually 
attractive residential city. It is about fourteen 
miles from downtown New York City, and is one 
of the suburban cities of the metropolitan district, 
with a population of 42,000. While many of its 
citizens are daily commuters to New York, yet 
it has flourishing service clubs, extraordinary 
women’s clubs, housed in their own commodious 
buildings, an active chamber of commerce, and 
many of the other organizations one would expect 
to find in more isolated cities of equal size. The 
chief business is local retail selling. There are no 
large industrial plants. 
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Montclair, which lies on the eastern slope of the 
First Watchung Mountain, is a city of beautiful 
homes. The houses, as a general rule, are set back 
a distance from the street. Few places can boast 
of more spacious or attractively landscaped 
grounds. Widespreading trees arch their graceful 
limbs over the sidewalks and streets and add an air 
of beauty and quiet dignity and distinction. Many 
persons noted in science, art, music, literature 
and finance live in Montclair. But the majority of 
the population is made up of citizens who daily go 
about their work, without the plaudits of the world, 
and rear their families in modest homes. Mont- 
clair also has its needy cases and its cases of social 
maladjustment for the care of which there has been 
developed a program of social service. 


Program Deals With All Groups 


These facts are stated largely to give, first, an 
honest description of the character of Montclair’s 
population and, second, to show that the school pro- 
gram cannot be criticized on the ground that we 
are working entirely with a highly selected group 
of children. The program is in effect in all of our 
schools, regardless of the type of the pupils. 

On the whole the citizens are progressive in 
spirit, well educated and deeply interested in the 
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cultural things of life. They believe in progressive 
education sufficiently to support their schools gen- 
erously. The public school enrollment reached 
7,217 on November 1, 1930. The assessed valua- 
tion for 1931 is $112,206,891, or in round numbers 
$15,500 for each child on the public school rolls 
on November 1. As previously stated the school 
budget for 1931-32 for current expenses, exclusive 
of debt service, amounts to $1,375,761. Compared 
with other cities of the United States, both large 
and small, this budget at once shows that few cities 
spend more per pupil for educational purposes. 
The parents do believe in their schools. 

Yet it is not the amount of money available that 
makes the Montclair program possible. Such an 
assumption leaves out of consideration the philos- 
ophy back of such a program. Available money, in 
itself, is not a guarantee of progressiveness in edu- 
cation. An imaginative mind will do much to over- 
come monetary deficiencies. Once in another city 
it was my good fortune to visit one of the most re- 
markable classrooms I have ever seen. The teacher 
was thoroughly convinced that children are best 
and most effectively taught in a natural, laboratory 
atmosphere. The board of education could not or 
would not supply movable furniture and a suffi- 
cient quantity of materials. She found a way of 


While one group of pupils has a reading lesson, the rest of the class is engaged in various activities—clay modeling, 
a number game, reading, painting and cutting letters. 
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having tables built for the pupils. She obtained 
lumber and built a number of the things needed in 
her instructional program. She found an old work 
bench and obtained by one means or another a set 
of tools. As a result the children have a distinctive 
and beautiful room and one they will not soon for- 
get. Imagination, initiative and resourcefulness 
will go far, if they have some slight encouragement 
to give them a start. 


Utilizing the Child’s Natural Acts 


We think of a garden as a place in which things 
are encouraged to grow. We may till the soil, fer- 
tilize it and do all sorts of things to make growing 
conditions right, but the plants do all the growing. 
The gardener cannot do it for them. Our school 
program, premised upon this thought, begins in the 
kindergarten. We try not to forget that the chil- 
dren do the growing, and that the teacher should 
make conditions as propitious as possible. Our 
kindergartens cover a two-year period, and the 
schools are encouraging the organization of experi- 
mental, privately controlled, nursery schools. 
There are several such schools in Montclair. 

“Education,” says Hosea Ballou, “commences at 
the mother’s knee, and every word spoken within 
the hearsay of little children tends toward the 
formation of character.” In a more modern sense, 
it could also be added that everything a little child 
does tends also toward the formation of character 
and is perhaps a more potent factor than the 
spoken word. So the Montclair program encour- 
ages a plan of education based upon child activity, 
and tries to utilize what children naturally do, for 
educational ends. 


Free Floor Space an Essential 


Attention should be called to the amount of free 
floor space shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions of classroom work. Informal teaching and 
group or individual project work are greatly hand- 
icapped if the room is filled with furniture. It is 
almost an impossibility with fixed furniture. In 
a class in which the teacher does informal work 
there should be a minimum number of pupils’ 
desks. Such a room should be equipped with mov- 
able furniture. There should be only enough desks 
to seat about one-half the number of pupils, and 
there should be a chair for each pupil. Some of 
the desks or tables should accommodate one pupil 
and not more than two pupils; others should be 
larger to provide for group work. In addition, the 
room should be supplied with a library table, a 
sand table, one or more easels for creative art work, 
clay for modeling, a workbench and tools, science 
material, blocks for building, lumber (old goods 
boxes will do) and much of the equipment formerly 
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thought to be appropriate for the kindergarten 
only. 

Our experience with a few secondhand typewrit- 
ers has convinced us that they also are interesting 
and effective instruments of instruction. A variety 
of books within easy reach of the children should 
be available. The little bookcases can be made by 
the pupils themselves if no appropriate storage 
place is otherwise provided. A corner of the room 
may well be attractively furnished as a reading 
corner. The controlling purpose, however, is to 
leave a fair amount of the floor space available for 
group projects. When a room is thus equipped the 
teacher is at once confronted with the necessity of 
modifying her classroom technique. She must use 
the group or individual as the unit of instruction. 


The Teacher a Leader, Not a Tyrant 


In a typical room, such as one of those illus- 
trated, we are at once impressed with what is going 
on. Sometimes the visitor’s first impression is that 
there is nothing but confusion in the room. The 
pupils are working in small groups. One group is 
at the sand table; another is before the easels illus- 
trating a poem; another is drilling its members in 
reading; another is busy at the workbench con- 
tributing its share toward the completion of the 
project that grew out of a visit to one of the model 
dairy farms. Still another small group is doing 
handwriting, while the pupils seated in chairs ar- 
ranged in a circle are reading. A library group is 
at work in the reading corner preparing stories to 
tell to the other members of the class. 

What is the teacher doing? She is directing ail 
of these activities and giving help where and when 
it is needed. In such a class the children are doing 
things because they want to do them. The atmos- 
phere is conducive to whole-hearted interest and 
willing participation. There is a world of differ- 
ence between the situation in which the child reads 
or drills himself in arithmetic because he feels that 
he should, and that situation in which children 
work because the teacher requires it. The former 
is the natural method, the latter is about as artifi- 
cial as the human mind could invent. If it could 
be made more artificial, there are those who would 
make it so. 

All this calls for greater leadership qualities on 
the teacher’s part, than does formal teaching 
where the work does not begin until all “pupils sit 
up straight with feet out of the aisles.” It calls 
for a new kind of daily program. Instead of defi- 
nite subjects scheduled for fixed small parcels of 
the school day, the program recognizes the inter- 
relation of subjects so that the daily schedule be- 
comes simple in that subjects are run together. 
The teacher should have a flexible program, so that 
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as the occasion requires it, more or less time can 
be spent on a given subject without disrupting the 
program. 

Under such a plan social science or reading or 
any other subject can be given all the time neces- 
sary to carry out important projects or to provide 
drill. Excursions can be arranged out of which the 
most natural of teaching situations may be devel- 
oped. Our Montclair children visit the dairy farms, 
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realize that if they are to keep pace with their 
group they must be able to carry their share of 
the work. 

A progressive school deals with children as indi- 
viduals. Before a teacher can work effectively with 
a pupil as an individual, she must know certain 
facts with respect to the pupil’s behavior, his phys- 
ical condition, interests, experiences and mental 
capacity. Just as in the garden we should count 


The children themselves have chosen the activities represented here. Some are drawing airplanes, some painting 
or reading and some modeling in the sand box. Everyone is working. 


truck gardens, go to the parks on science trips and 
so on, and then these trips become the basis of class 
or group projects. The flexible program makes all 
this easily possible. Then, too, such a program 
makes the free period not only a possibility but a 
necessary and important part of the day’s work. 
In these periods the group work gives motive and 
adds zest and interest to what comes in the drill 
and skill periods under the teacher’s direction. It 
is in this free type of activity that the pupils soon 


the gardener foolish who would plant the tomato 
vines two inches apart and drop one single radish 
seed to each two feet in the row, so should we look 
upon that educational program which puts into 
the hands of the third-grade teacher a course of 
study calling for certain definite standards and 
then expects her to forget that children are as dif- 
ferent in their make-up, characteristics and possi- 
bilities as tomatoes and radishes in the vegetable 
garden. But why elaborate on this point? We have 
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volumes of experimental evidence on the subject 
at hand. 

The Montclair program is based upon a critical 
diagnosis of each child. To this end each child is 
given a physical examination which includes a 
careful study of his vision and hearing. For this 
latter purpose the system has two audiometers, one 
for the kindergartners and one for those children 
who have learned to read. A complete psychologic 
and psychiatric clinic has been established. The 
children are tested for mental ability and also fre- 
quently for accomplishment. Their emotional 
problems are studied by the visiting teachers and 
the more troublesome cases are passed on to the 
psychiatrist. Each child in the kindergarten is 
given an individual mental test, and this informa- 
tion, together with that collected as to his physical 
condition, his maturity and other points, is used as 
the basis of pupil placement. 


Diagnostic Studies of All Children 


Diagnostic studies are made of all children in the 
elementary grades. The type of diagnosis and 
study made of the pupils will be made clear from 
the kindergarten card. 

The kindergarten card calls for a study of the 
child in relation to activities under the following 
heads: shows variety of ideas; shows interest in 
the development of his ideas; expresses self 


through singing, appreciation of mus‘c, rhythms, 
language, dramatic play or through materials such 
as clay, paint, wood, cloth, blocks and toys; shows 
satisfaction in accomplishing ; shows skill in use of 
materials; shows reading readiness, as an out- 
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growth of ideas and expression of ideas in that he 
has wide experiences, has many ideas, speaks with 
ease, has a large speaking vocabulary, enunciates 
well, shows eagerness to read. 

The child’s behavior in relation to the group is 
studied as follows: attempts but cannot make so- 
cial contacts; makes social contacts only when 
absorbed in activity; initiates social contacts; in- 
fluences others to cooperate; shows qualities of 
leadership; is ready to follow; finds satisfaction in 
achievement rather than in adult approval ; makes 
good use of suggestions ; adjusts with control when 
thwarted ; follows necessary directions well; shows 
consideration of others ; has acquired simple forms 
of courteous speech, as “thank you’”’; deliberately 
tries to attract attention; annoys others; accepts 
directions too passively. 

Habits showing growing self-dependence are 
also listed: cares for own wraps and shoes ; washes 
hands on appropriate occasions ; takes proper care 
of own toilet habits; relaxes well during rest pe- 
riod; proper use of handkerchief; keeps hands 
away from face; covers sneeze and cough; clears 
up properly after work. 

Physical conditions are checked: noticeably un- 
derwe'ght (over 10 per cent) ; vision R L——; 
hearing R L ; prefers use of right or left 
hand; noticeably lacking in coordination ; physical 
handicaps. 

On the reverse side of this card the space is given 
over to the psychologist’s findings, as follows: in 
contact with new activities—gives attention; un- 
derstands directions; is alert; cooperates; per- 
sists; is easily discouraged; shows satisfaction 











This picture illustrates an individual work period in which the children plan and carry out their own ideas under 
teacher guidance. 
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Some of these busy pupils in their workshop—the schooiroom—are studying geography, while others at the map are 
getting an idea of the size of South America. The girl at the easel is painting animals. 


with success; spurred on by failure; is spontane- 
ous; is painstaking; is self-reliant; in contact with 
one new adult personality—appears timid at first; 
continues to appear timid ; responds to friendly ad- 
vances; makes friendly advances; makes boister- 
ous advances; is spontaneous in conversation; is 
repressed ; seeks adult approval ; is well controlled ; 
is good natured; is officious. 


How Speech Defect Cases Are Handled 


Space is also provided for recording speech de- 
fects and for the Stanford-Binet Mental Ability 
Ratings. 

It should be noted here that children with speech 
defects are placed under the direction of a special- 
ist in speech. Too much cannot be said for this type 
of service in public schools. Last year 279 cases of 
speech defect were handled by the speech teachers, 
and the defects ranged from pronounced foreign 
accent to stuttering and stammering. Of these, 105 
were made normal in speech during the year and 
129 others showed marked improvement. 

Space will not permit a detailed account of the 


diagnostic cards that are used for the elementary 
grades. They are somewhat less elaborate than 
the kindergarten card but none the less searching. 
More space is given for recording the results of 
achievement tests given under the psychologist’s 
direction. 

Now, what use is made of all this information? 
That’s the most important question thus far raised. 
Each fall the classes are made up on as nearly a 
homogeneous basis as possible. After the classes 
are organized as groups, the teachers are given the 
complete diagnostic story of each child. She knows 
what her human material is like, its degree of ac- 
complishment and its apparent possibilities. 


Training the Child Up to His Own Standard 


One point should be made clear, because of Mont- 
clair’s attitude toward class grades and annual or 
semi-annual promotion and flexible courses of 
study. We do not believe that courses of study can 
be consistently made in detail in advance and then 
printed and handed to teachers to be followed. We 
believe that the differences in children require an 














adaptation of the course and that no two class 
groups need exactly the same content or the same 
amount of drill. More than 100 Montclair teachers 
are each year working on courses of study, yet not 
a single course has been printed. They are pre- 
pared as outlines and purposely kept in stenciled 
form. 

We do believe in standard tests and that children 
should be kept up to standard if they are capable of 
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Taking part in work that is fun. 


such attainment while in a given grade. We rather 
accept the viewpoint that the child should be kept 
up to the only standard possible for him—his 
standard determined by his own natural gifts. We 
prefer to accept standard tests as the goal of 
achievement to be attained in accordance with the 
child’s capacity and without much reference to 
whether he is in the first or sixth grade. It ought 
not to be necessary to say again that some children 
in the first grade can read up to the so-called third 
or fourth or even sixth-grade standard, while some 
children who by physical maturity belong in the 
sixth grade probably never will read up to, say, the 
commonly accepted third-grade standard. We can- 
not leave the child out of the picture. Train him up 
to his own standard. We cannot accept as sound 
the general practice of insisting that all children 
in the first grade must be taught to read up toa 
certain standard or fail to be promoted. Some chil- 
dren are not ready for reading in the first grade, 
while others show a reading readiness in the kin- 
dergarten. In Montclair we do not worry in the 
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usual sense over the traditional grade standards. 
In the end our pupils are well above the average for 
the country in proficiency in the tool subjects. 


Should Grades Be Abolished? 


If this is accepted as sound, and surely it is, then 
the artificiality of school grades becomes at once 
apparent. Montclair has gone far enough now with 
this kind of work to consider seriously the proposal 
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Here we see the children making paper and twig trees for the sand table, taking part 
in library and individual reading and learning arithmetic at the blackboard. 


As for 


to abolish grades in the primary school. 
promotions, we promote pupils irregularly through 
the year at any time when the welfare of the child 
would seem to be best served by making the move. 

Some may argue that it requires specially 
trained teachers for the informal type of group 
work described and illustrated. It does, but not in 
the sense that one usually uses such an argument. 
Teachers who have the ability can, through an 
intra-system program of training, become as rap- 
idly prepared as is good for the school system. We 
have consistently refrained from suggesting to any 
teacher that she should use the new plan. It has 
grown naturally and somewhat slowly. We have 
been five years developing this plan to its present 
stage. Much time has been spent in discussion and 
in interschool visitation. The work began with a 
few teachers here and there experimenting with 
the idea, and time was taken for study and develop- 
ment. Too many systems adopt a policy rather 
than grow one. This is shown by what happened 
to the socialized recitation, which had much good 
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in it. It was adopted by scores of cities and the 
teachers did not even know what it was all about. 
The good there was in the idea suffered from mal- 
practice. 

What of the stiff formal preparation for work in 
the junior and, especially, in the senior high 
school? Standard tests show that we have gained 
in proficiency rather than lost, and this would seem 
to be one more bit of evidence that Kilpatrick is 
right in his stand for whole-hearted participation. 
We believe we have come nearer to Kilpatrick’s 
ideal through an informal, life laboratory scheme 
of teaching than is possible in teacher dominated 
and controlled class groups. 

The spirit of the Montclair classrooms may be 
further illustrated by the work done in art. We 
believe in freeing the child to use his abilities. If 
he draws lets him use his imagination. His tech- 
nique may be poor, his execution may be abomi- 
nable when judged by the standards of the old- 
fashioned art teacher, but he is paving the way for 
a love of art and the happiness to be found in sens- 
ing and appreciating the beauty that skilled artists 
have left to mankind. 

From experience we have found that not neces- 
sarily our most robust children, not necessarily our 
most intelligent children, but our most happy chil- 
dren and those who are free to use the fullness of 
their abilities, are the children taught by that 
teacher who believes with Kahlil Gibran: 

“You may give them your love but not your 
thoughts, 

“For they have their own thoughts. 

“You may house their bodies, but not their souls, 

“For their souls dwell in the house of tomorrow, 
which you cannot visit, not even in your 
dreams. 

“You may strive to be like them, but seek not to 
make them like you, 

“For life goes not backward nor tarries with yes- 
terday.” 





Radio Sermons and Farm Talks 
Appeal Most to Illiterates 


Reactions of illiterate people in listening to 
various radio programs were ascertained in a 
survey, the results of which were recently made 
public at the office of the secretary of the interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

In the choice of those who could not read or 
write, sermons ranked first in popularity, the 
National Farm and Home Hour, second, and busi- 
ness talks and news flashes, third, according to a 
report of the survey submitted by H. Robinson 
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Shipherd, president of Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, Harrogate, Tenn. 

Placing of radio sets in the homes of illiterates, 
the report discloses, stimulated in the listeners a 
desire to possess the sets. The Lincoln Memorial 
University report is based on a study of the effect 
of twenty-five sets placed at various locations 
within a radius of forty-five miles of the univer- 
sity. Additional information made available from 
the report follows: 

Through the cooperation of Secretary Wilbur 
and the United States Office of Education, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Radio Corporation of America which donated a 
number of sets, a study was undertaken in differ- 
ent sections of the country to ascertain concrete 
results from placing for the first time radio sets 
before adults unable to read and write. The initial 
study involved one hundred sets in carefully se- 
lected areas. 

The preliminary report from Lincoln Memorial 
University, which was allocated twenty-five sets 
for distribution and study, covers one of the areas. 
One set was placed in a country store, another in 
a village restaurant, two in high schools, two in 
rural elementary schools and nineteen in private 
homes. 

“The results of this listening and the study 
thereof,” the report explains, “are still much too 
fluid and nebulous for isolation and analysis. 
Many of these listeners never before listened to 
radio programs.” 





A College Course in Rest and 
Relaxation 


Barnard College, New York City, is giving a 
course in rest and relaxation this year, for girls 
who are under par physically and for whom the 
regulation physical education courses would be too 
strenuous. 

There are about sixty young women in the rest 
and relaxation course. When the other girls are 
going through their three-times-a-week physical 
activity program, the relaxers are comfortably 
ensconced in deck chairs on the roof or on a quiet 
porch. They are urged to relax completely. Read- 
ing and talking are not permitted. 

The girls are rapidly progressing toward the 
goal of proper weight and no colds, according to 
Dr. Gulielma F. Alsop, the college physician. All 
have gained in weight. When they are sufficiently 
improved they will take up mild forms of exer- 
cise and later resume usual activities. 

Credit is given for attendance at the rest classes 
just as it is for dancing and gymnasium work. 
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Classifying Third and Fourth Grade 
Pupils Homogeneously 


The type of unvestigation suggested here will enable the principal 
to keep in close touch with the classification of pupils and to pro- 
vide for adjustment of problem cases “before they become problems 


By C. C. GROVER, Assistant Director, Department of Research and Guidance, Oakland Public Schools, 
Oakland, Calif. 


phases of the classification of pupils into 

homogeneous groups in Grades 3 and 4. The 
results of a group mental test will be used for 
this purpose. In the grades above the high fourth, 
there is some disagreement as to whether the re- 
sults of achievement tests or of the so-called 
intelligence tests form the best basis for classifi- 
cation, but it is believed that in Grades 1 to 4 in- 
clusive the results of intelligence tests are more 
satisfactory. 

In the public schools of Oakland, Calif., five 
types are recognized—the atypical or especially 
limited; the z or retarded; the y or average; the 
x or accelerated, and the superior or gifted. 

Pupils in the atypical classes are definitely lim- 
ited in mental ability and extend down the ability 
scale to institutional cases. In general the intelli- 
gence quotient range is from 50 to 70. Occasion- 
ally pupils with intelligence quotients as high as 
75 belong in these classes, but such cases are rare. 
Children with intelligence quotients below 50 are 
usually unable to profit by instruction in the pub- 


if IS the purpose of this paper to discuss some 


lic schools. Pupils in these classes are retarded 
from one to three years chronologically, and 
grade lines are not taken into account in their 
instruction. There is considerable disagreement 
as to what type of material should be offered in 
these classes but there is little doubt that it should 
differ considerably from that offered in the regu- 
lar course of study. In Oakland this group con- 
stitutes somewhat less than 1 per cent of the 
school population. 

Next above the atypical in ability is the z sec- 
tion class. It is composed of pupils who are unable 
to do the work of the regular section at the nor- 
mal rate. In general, pupils in these sections will 
be at age or slightly above age chronologically and 
somewhat below age mentally. The intelligence 
quotient range will be from 70 to 90. These pupils 
will progress through the grades at a normal rate 
but will cover only the minimum essentials. As 
this plan works out, if normal progress is en- 
couraged the minimum work of the various grades 
is not mastered and a z section pupil in the low 
seventh grade, for example, will make a score on 
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Record of Group Mental Tests 


Names of Pupils to Be Arranged Alphabetically, Boys and Girls Together 





Chron. Age Mental Age Teachers’ Ratings 
(Years and Test (Years and G.1.Q. School 
Name Months) Score Months) G.I. Q. Rank Work Capacity Industry 

Eleanor O. ...... 10-11 102 11-0 101 C C C C 
Evelyn J. ....... 10-2 110 11-8 115 B B B B 
ES da wah no's 9-1] 104 11-2 113 C4 B B C 
Carolyn B....... 9-() 108 11-6 128 B B A B 
re 9-3 66 8-3 89 C— D C— D 
Pauline A. ...... 11-7 52 9-6 82 D C D B 
Angelina C. ..... 10-8 32 6-11 65 E D C— B 
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the Stanford Achievement Test equivalent to the 
norm for the high fifth or the low sixth grades. 
This is not thought to be undesirable and is prob- 
ably to be preferred to a policy of retardation. In 
general this group constitutes from 20 to 25 per 
cent of the school population. 

In the y or average group, the pupils are usually 
at age both mentally and chronologically and the 
intelligence quotient range is approximately from 
90 to 110. These pupils progress through the 
school system at the rate of one grade per year 
and cover the regular work required by the course 
of study. In Oakland they constitute between 55 
and 60 per cent of the school population. 

The x section occupies the same position above 
the normal group that the z section does below it. 
It is composed of children somewhat above the 
average in ability. They are at or below age for 
the grade mentally. The intelligence quotient 
range in general is from 110 to 130. Such pupils 
progress through the school system at a slightly 
more rapid rate than pupils in the y section, 
usually entering the low tenth grade with from 
one to two years’ acceleration. In addition they 
are given an enriched and diversified curriculum 
so that both the quantity and quality of their 
school work are somewhat different from that in 
other classes. From 20 to 25 per cent of the school 
population is found in this group. 

Occupying a position at the upper end of the 
scale are the classes for gifted children. Pupils in 
these classes are and, it is believed, should be 
somewhat accelerated chronologically and they 
are naturally very much retarded mentally as the 
intelligence quotient range is above 130—in Oak- 
land, from 130 to 186. A greatly modified curric- 
ulum is used with these children and considerable 
freedom from course of study requirements is per- 
mitted. Much attention is given to art, music, 
literature, dramatics, playwriting and the like. In 
numbers this group is small. 


Size of Class Varies 


The size of the class for these various sections 
constitutes an administrative problem and is 
worked out in Oakland as follows: In the larger 
elementary schools there are usually enough pupils 
of one class to make up a half grade to a room, 
where an enrollment of from 40 to 42 is main- 
tained. In a school of this size, having from 12 
to 25 teachers, there will not be enough pupils 
in the x or z sections for a single half grade to 
a room, so as many as four half grades may be 
combined and given to one teacher. Under such 
conditions, for the z section the minimum enroll- 
ment is 25 and the maximum is 35; for the x sec- 
tion an enrollment equal to that in the y sections 
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is maintained. For the atypical class and the 
gifted class it is unusual to find enough pupils in 
one school to constitute a section, and these classes 
are placed in central schools and pupils from ad- 
jacent schools sent to them. For the atypical class 
the minimum enrollment is 16 and the maximum 
20; for the gifted class no definite limits have been 
fixed, but it is thought that approximately 40 
pupils can be handled in a satisfactory manner. 

It will be seen that more dependence upon the 
results of intelligence tests has been recommended 
than is customary and on this point it is my per- 
sonal opinion that I am giving rather than the 
practice in the Oakland Public Schools. In many 
school systems three or four separate items are 
considered and an attempt is made to take account 
of all of them before assignment to a section is 
made. In the discussion that follows it is assumed 
that the child’s health is normal and in case it is 
not that the advice of the family physician has 
been secured. 


Classifying the Pupils 


Probably the most scientific basis for classifi- 
cation would be a regression equation worked out 
for each school, involving intelligence quotient, at- 
tendance, achievement in chosen school subjects 
and possibly a home rating scale. The working 
out of such an equation would not be particularly 
difficult, but it is not believed that the principal 
would use it if it were provided. In the absence 
of such an equation there seem to be two methods 
of using the various factors recommended: (a) 
pupils are first sorted out on one basis, for exam- 
ple the intelligence quotient, then the residue is 
sorted again on some other basis such as a reading 
score, and possibly a third time on teachers’ 
marks; or (b) all the data for each child are col- 
lected and placed on one sheet and a teacher, prin- 
cipal or supervisor studies the record and decides 
upon the classification to be recommended. 

It seems obvious that the first method is unsat- 
isfactory. If the various factors are highly corre- 
lated with each other then the inclusion of all of 
them is unnecessary. If they are not highly corre- 
lated the proper selection to produce the most 
satisfactory placement cannot be produced by any 
such simple arrangement as sorting them into a 
few odd piles. 

The second method is probably better than the 
first, but at best it is certain to be highly sub- 
jective. If there is no definite plan for attaching 
weight to the various items, then each case is apt 
to be treated separately and one item given 
greater importance in one instance and less im- 
portance in the next. 

A more satisfactory method would be to choose 
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the most important single item and then to get as 
reliable and accurate data upon this factor as can be 
obtained and classify according to them, changing 
the classification as the exigencies of each par- 
ticular case demand. It is believed that the most 
valid single item is an intelligence test score and 
that within the limited chronological age spread 
of a single half grade this score is best used if 
translated into an intelligence quotient. If this 
principle is accepted then the most accurate pos- 
sible estimate of the pupil’s true intelligence 
quotient should be obtained. If the results of such 
an intelligence test and the marks given by the 
teacher do not agree, then rather than attempt to 
strike a mean somewhere between the two, a 
sound procedure would be to give a second intelli- 
gence test and, if necessary, a third, until accurate 
data are obtained. 

When such a plan has been put into effect for 
a number of years and retardation restricted 
rigidly from the central office, then in theory only 
transfers from other school systems will need to 
be adjusted. Any school administrator, of course, 
will recognize that this situation cannot exist and 
that a continual check is necessary. In the Oak- 
land Public Schools mental tests are given each 
semester in the L-1 grade, L-4 grade, L-6 grade, 
H-8 grade, and in any other grades when re- 
quested by the principal. When these data are 
collected on one sheet it is then possible to make 
the adjustments that are necessitated by transfers 
from out of the city, by poor attendance, by late 
entrance or by various other causes. 


A Record of Group Mental Tests 


The data on a few cases of this sort and a sug- 
gested adjustment for them are given in the ac- 
companying table. The blank is the one used in 
the Oakland Public Schools for this purpose. 

It should be noted that not all of the children 
listed come from one school and that adjustments 
probably were made as soon as the information 
was put in usable shape. The letter ratings in the 
last four columns are on a 7 point scale, C being 
average. All of these pupils are in the y section 
of the L-4 grade. 

Eleanor O. is ten years and eleven months old; 
the normal age for the L-4 grade at the end of 
the first month when the test was given is nine 
years and one month. She is therefore one year 
and ten months retarded, is doing average school 
work and has average ability. She should cer- 
tainly be given an opportunity to do the work of 
the H-4 grade and, if she succeeds here in another 
year she should be promoted another half grade. 

Evelyn J. presents a somewhat similar prob- 
lem. She is ten years and two months old and 
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therefore is retarded one year and one month; her 
intelligence quotient is 115 and she is doing dis- 
tinctly superior school work. A similar treatment 
is suggested for her, and she should be placed in 
an x section if one is available. 

Fred S. is nine years and eleven months old 
and consequently is only ten months retarded. He 
has an intelligence quotient of 113, is doing B 
work and is below average in industry, a condi- 
tion that is to be expected in his present grade. 
While the retardation is slight, he is above aver- 
age in intelligence and should be accelerated a 
half grade and placed in an x section. 


What Some of the Tests Revealed 


Carolyn B. is nine years of age and is conse- 
quently at age for the grade. Her intelligence 
quotient is 128 and her school work is decidedly 
superior. There is no x section in her school and 
it therefore seems fair to give her an extra pro- 
motion of one half grade and later a second pro- 
motion. 

Edna B. is nine years and three months of age 
and is therefore practically at age for the grade. 
Her intelligence quotient is 89; she is doing in- 
ferior school work and her teacher rates her at 
D. She should be placed in a z section where the 
work will be better suited to her ability. 

Pauline A. is eleven years and seven months 
old; consequently she is two years and six months 
retarded. Special permission is required from the 
central office before a retardation of more than 
two years is allowed in an Oakland school and it 
is likely, therefore, that Pauline is a transfer from 
out of town. Her intelligence quotient is 82 and 
she is doing average school work. She is doing 
this average school work, however, because she 
is two and one-half years older than the average 
of her class. She is distinctly a z section pupil 
but if she is doing average school work in the 
regular section of the L-4 she probably can do 
satisfactory work in an L-5z section or it is even 
possible she might be satisfactorily placed in an 
H-5z section. 

Angelina C. is ten years and eight months old, 
with a mental age of six years and eleven months 
and an intelligence quotient of 65. Before she is 
placed in an atypical class the results of this group 
test should be confirmed by an individual test, 
but it is likely that Angelina is unable to do regu- 
lar school work and should be sent to the nearest 
atypical class. 

Such an investigation each semester in the L-4, 
L-6 and H-8 grades will enable the principal to 
keep in close touch with the classification of pupils 
within his school and to provide adjustment for 
problem cases before they become problems. 
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A Grammar School Planned for Present 
and Future Needs 


The Pine Street School, Spartanburg, S.C. was designed im five 
sections so that present needs could be adequately met and the 
other sections added as required, without disturbing the arrangement 


By CHARLES C. WILSON, Wilson and Tatum, Architects, Columbia, S. C. 


burg, S. C., has been one of the most suc- 

cessful in the state, not only in the efficiency 
of its educational work and in its inspiration to 
the community but in the development of an ade- 
quate educational plant. This success may be 
attributed to the ability of the executive staff and 
to the devoted service and sound policy of a far- 
sighted board of trustees composed of eminent 
business men. 

From time to time graded schools and later 
distinctive grammar schools were built in the 
several sections of the city and about ten years 
ago the Frank Evans High School was built in the 
central section within the business district. While 
perhaps not intentionally designed in sections, 


kz school system of the city of Spartan- 





this building was fortunately so planned as to 
readily admit of extensions and two sections have 
since been added. While a different architect was 
employed for each addition, neither the harmony 
nor the efficiency of the building has been im- 
paired. 

In 1928 it became evident that another school 
was needed in the southeastern section of the city, 
to keep pace with the growing population. A care- 
ful survey by the executive staff revealed immedi- 
ate need for the accommodation of at least 600 
pupils. In five years this number will probably in- 
crease to about 1,000. 

A city block measuring roughly 274 by 610 feet 
was purchased. After the new building was under 
construction an adjoining block, 250 by 525 feet, 
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The exterior of the Pine Street School, Spartanburg, S. C., is of light buff brick, with cast stone trim. 
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The basement spaces that have been ex 


was acquired as an athletic field for the whole 
school system, and the intervening street, which 
had not yet been graded, was closed. 

While the grammar schools of Spartanburg 
were still operating on a schedule of classroom 
work of one daily session, in which all branches 
were taught by each teacher and without super- 
vised study periods, it was decided to suit the 
building to the newer methods and programs. 
However the new school was planned in standard 
classroom units so that any special rooms could 
be readily converted at any time into regular 
classrooms or the reverse. While the outside and 
corridor walls carrying all loads would perma- 
nently fix the depth of the rooms, all cross parti- 
tions were to be of light construction so that they 
could be easily shifted or removed without dis- 
turbing the structural features. It was also de- 
cided to design the building in five sections so that 
present needs could be adequately met with a 
building of pleasing lines and efficient plan, and 
the other sections added as required, with the 
least disturbance and disarrangement. 

A compact quadrangular plan was decided upon 


cavated have been efficiently utilized. 


as best fitting the original lot in both line and 
grade, and the building was placed approximately 
in the center of this lot, facing northwest. The 
lot originally had an irregular slope of about 24 
feet in length, and after all practicable grading 
and terracing that the adjacent streets would per- 
mit, there was still a difference in level of about 
10 feet in the length of the building, which was 
therefore designed with grade entrances to the 
first floor on the south end and to the basement 
floor on the north end. 


How the Basement Was Planned 


Most of the basement is undeveloped because 
basement rooms are too often in emergency con- 
verted into classrooms in spite of their inadequate 
light, damp walls and floors and bad ventilation. 
On the north side, where the basement floor is at 
grade, two bicycle rooms are provided, a janitor’s 
workshop, two large storage rooms and two toilets, 
while the boiler and fuel rooms are excavated to 
the proper depth. Under the central block, two 
locker and shower rooms have been provided, the 
floors of which are about 4 feet below the natural 
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grade, giving ample light and ventilation above 
grade. On the south end, where the ground is 
highest, excavations were made only for two bi- 
cycle rooms with ramp approaches and two toilets. 

The building is planned to accommodate the 
first to the sixth grades, inclusive, with four sec- 
tions to each grade, requiring twenty-four stand- 
ard classrooms for forty pupils each. The classi- 
fication of pupils in each grade into those of 
bright, average and backward intelligence will be 
handled by the sections. 

Four entrances for pupils have been provided, 
two on the north by stairways from the basement 
floor and two on the south at the first floor grade. 
The public entrance is at the center of the front 
or northwest side through a loggia and vestibule. 

The central lobby at the front entrance and com- 
municating with the public spaces and executive 
offices is 38 by 38 feet, and has Caen stone walls 
and a richly coffered ceiling. The floor is of ter- 
razzo in a geometrical pattern formed by brass 
dividing strips. Two framed bulletin boards are 
symmetrically placed on the two side walls. The 
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central lighting fixture, in the form of a geo- 
graphical globe, with the topography in relief, has 
proved of interest. The corridors parallel to the 
long sides are 11 feet wide, those parallel to the 
ends are 9 feet wide, and at the intersections ap- 
proaching the vestibule they are increased to a 
width of 14 feet. All corridors have terrazzo 
floors divided into 3-foot squares by brass strips. 
They are wainscoted 4 feet 6 inches high with salt 
glazed buff brick. The distance from any room 
to an exit does not exceed 80 feet. 

There are four main stairways of the standard 
smoke tower type, built in accordance with the 
school building code of the state of South Carolina. 
They are completely enclosed in solid brick walls, 
and are approached only through open vestibules. 
Each stairway is in two flights 4 feet 6 inches 
wide, separated by a 12-inch brick wall. All walls 
in stairways are faced from floor to ceiling with 
glazed buff brick. The risers are 6 inches and the 
treads 11 inches. They are finished in terrazzo. 

These stairways ensure safety against the pas- 
sage of smoke or fire from one story to another 
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The administration section, the clinic, the auditorium, the cafeteria and special classrooms are on the first floor. 
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and greatly reduce the danger of panic. There 
are no balustrades to slide on or to collapse and no 
well holes to fall into. 

Two pupils’ toilet rooms are on the first floor 
and four on the second, so placed as to be easily 
accessible to all the pupils. The floors and 5-foot 
wainscoting are of terrazzo in 3-foot squares. The 
stalls are of enameled sheet steel construction and 
the plumbing fixtures are of the finest grade. 
Behind each battery of fixtures there is a 2-foot 
pipe and ventilating space, with a vent opening 
from each stall. These are extended to the roof 
and connected to 24-inch revolving ventilators, 
thus ensuring a constant and adequate flow of air. 
The toilet rooms are well lighted with two win- 
dows measuring 3 feet 6 inches by 8 feet. A single 
wall type drinking fountain is provided in the 
corridor adjacent to each toilet room. 

As there is a large auditorium in the Frank 
Evans High School not far from the Pine Street 
School, a public auditorium in this building was 
not considered necessary. A combined gymnasium 
and assembly room, seating 500 on the main floor 
and 150 in three small galleries, however, is pro- 
vided in the central block, opposite the main public 
entrance. It is well lighted and ventilated by 
twenty-nine clerestory windows and has a stage 
measuring 18 by 28 feet, just large enough to 
accommodate an orchestra, two dressing rooms 
and a moving picture booth. The room is also 
equipped for talking pictures and radio. There is 
a well lighted storage room, 17 by 28 feet, for mov- 
able chairs and gymnasium equipment. The floor 
is of maple and the entire ceiling of acoustical 
material. Two double flights of stairs lead from 
this room to the locker and shower rooms below, 
and egress is provided to the central lobby in front 
and to the corridor in the rear. 


Safeguarding Health 


Rooms for the health service adjoin the gym- 
nasium and open on the central lobby opposite the 
main entrance. They include a clinic room and 
toilet, a nurse’s room, a bathroom and a small bed- 
room to care for cases of serious accident and 
sudden illness. 

The administration section also adjoins the 
gymnasium, opposite the clinic, and opens directly 
on the central lobby. It comprises a waiting room, 
a secretary’s office and a principal’s office, with 
two private toilets and ample storage closets and 
cabinets. The principal’s office has a fireplace for 
use when the heating plant is not in operation. The 
clock and telephone systems are centered in and 
controlled from the executive suite. 

For the convenience of the smallest children the 
library is placed on the first floor, immediately to 
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the left of the front entrance, with a librarian’s 
office, 10 by 12 feet, opening on the central lobby, 
adjoining. The room for the story hour is next 
to the library, with double glass doors between, 
and will be in charge of the librarian. 

The cafeteria, 21 by 45 feet, and the kitchen, 
21 by 21 feet, with a separate service entrance, 
are placed on the rear corridor, which offers con- 
venient egress to the playgrounds at each end. 


Special Rooms for Special Subjects 


In addition to the twenty-four classrooms, ac- 
commodating the six grades in four sections each, 
special rooms have been provided for nature study, 
geography, history, writing, elementary manual 
training, elementary domestic arts, drawing, 
painting and modeling, which will be in charge of 
special teachers. As nature study requires the 
preparation of specimens, a 10 by 12 foot office 
is provided in connection with this room. There 
are two study halls, with a supervising teacher’s 
room between, at each end of the first floor, and 
one double study hall over these spaces at each 
end of the second floor. 

Two rooms are provided for the kindergarten 
on the southeastern corner of the first floor where 
they will get an abundance of sunlight. They have 
a separate entrance from a special garden or play- 
ground. One of these rooms is for formal instruc- 
tion and one for play. The latter is made homelike 
with a fireplace and a deep bay window with a 
window seat and it has a private toilet. 

The standard classroom is 21 by 30 feet, with 
an old-fashioned cloakroom 5 by 21 feet. The 
classroom is lighted and ventilated on one of the 
long sides with five double-hung windows, 3 feet 
6 inches by 8 feet. The cloakroom has one window 
and an exhaust flue is carried to the roof and con- 
nected to a revolving ventilator. 

The window stools are 3 feet 11 inches above 
the floor and are extended to form an 18-inch shelf 
along the entire length of the room. There are 
window deflectors of wired and polished plate 
glass, so that the lower sash can be raised 10 
inches without creating a draught. The space 
under the window shelf is enclosed with panel 
work, and the central portion of this cabinet 
houses the large radiator, with a base grille in the 
front and a top grille in the shelf. At each end 
of this cabinet there is a nest of twenty spacious 
drawers, so that the work and belongings of each 
pupil may be kept in order and the usual clutter 
in the desks avoided. On the opposite side of the 
room in the front corner is a teacher’s cabinet 
with shelves, drawers, hooks and an umbrella 
rack and in the rear corner a case of open book- 
shelves. 
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Two sides of the room have natural slate black- 
boards, with removable dust troughs, a cork tack 
strip above and a cork bulletin board at each end. 
On the wall beh*nd the teacher the blackboard is 
in four hinged leaves showing finished blackboard 
surface on both sides, thus doubling the available 
area and permitting the work to be kept out of 
view until needed. 

The cloakroom is equipped with standard hang- 
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cross partitions are of gypsum block. The floors 
and roof are constructed with trussed steel bar 
joists over which is a 2-inch slab of concrete re- 
enforced with thoroughly embedded wire fabric. 
The bottom of the steel joists is protected with 
metal lath and gypsum plaster. This type of con- 
struction was chosen on account of the open space 
within the floor which it affords for pipes and con- 
duits, all of which are concealed. The stairs, land- 
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Two large study halls are on the second floor in addition to the rooms for the third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 


ers and shelves for forty pupils. It communicates 
with the classroom through two cased openings 
without doors and also has a door to the corridor. 
One unique feature is a footwarmer consisting of 
a coil of steam pipe 18 feet long immediately un- 
der a floor register. 

Four teachers’ rest rooms, 12 by 18 feet, with 
private toilets and coat closets, and with three 
large windows, are provided, two on the first 
floor and two on the second. A supervisor’s room, 
12 by 18 feet, opens on the central lobby. 

The building is of fireproof construction, with 
all outside walls and corridor partitions carrying 
floor and roof loads of solid masonry, while the 


ings and vestibule floors are all of solid reenforced 
concrete construction, and the entire floor over the 
boiler and fuel rooms is of ribbed concrete with 
tile fillers. 

The finished floors of the lobby, corridors, stair- 
ways, and toilets are of terrazzo and in the vesti- 
bules the floors are red quarry tile. The gymnasium 
floor is of maple and all other floors of rock gum 
laid over concrete on sleepers and fill. 

The interior doors are veneered in birch, with 
the upper half glazed with 10 by 16-inch lights. 
All other interior woodwork is yellow pine, stained 
mahogany and finished in dull varnish. The ex- 
terior doors are of solid white pine, glazed, and 
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the door and window frames and sash of cypress. 
All exterior openings are weatherstripped. The 
plastering on the walls is hard finish up to the 
picture molding and sand finish above and on the 
ceilings. Both walls and ceilings are painted a 
light cream with flat wall paint. 

The hardware is of the schoolhouse type, which 
permits doors to be locked from the outside but 
not from the inside and no panic bolts have been 
used. 


Lighting and Heating Facilities 


The classroom lights are placed in two lines par- 
allel to the long sides of the room, and each line 
is on a separate switch so that on very dark days 
the inner line alone may be burned. The building 
is fully equipped with program clocks, fire alarms 
and intercommunicating telephones. Outside tele- 
phone service, however, is from the executive 
offices and the health suite only. 

The building is heated by a vacuum vapor modu- 
lation system, with concealed radiators. Exhaust 
ventilation depending on revolving roof ventila- 
tors is provided for toilets and cloakrooms, while 
classrooms and other spaces are ventilated 
through the windows only, which in this climate 
may be kept open for a time at least almost every 
day. 

The outside walls are faced with smooth light 
buff brick, laid in natural gray cement mortar. 
with 3¢-inch joints, concave tool pointed. All trim, 
special features and details are of white cast 
stone, with rubbed finish. The design is simple, 
with a mildly modernistic touch. 

The total cost of the entire building, based on 
the contract bids received, was $390,000, or 
28 7/10 cents per cubic foot. The cost of the sec- 
tions now completed was $245,750, or 29 3/10 
cents per cubic foot. 


Ample Playground Space Provided 


The playgrounds, not yet fully developed, are on 
either end of the building and comprise two tennis 
courts, two basket ball courts and three handball 
courts, with two smooth grass lawns 100 by 125 
feet and 100 by 75 feet, respectively, on which the 
children can romp without participating in organ- 
ized games. Near the street line on one side and 
at the edge of the terrace on the other there will 
be a small open pavilion or shelter with a tall flag- 
pole rising from the pavement in front. 

A separate playground on the southeast, about 
50 by 150 feet, enclosed by a hedge, is provided 
for the kindergarten. The athletic field for the 


whole school system on the adjacent block to the 
rear has been graded and is now under develop- 
ment. 
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Improving Library Facilities in 
High Schools 


There are between 15,000 and 20,000 high 
schools in the United States without library facili- 
ties as compared with slightly more than 3,000 in 
which some type of library service is available, 
according to a report from the American Library 
Association. 

Many high schools are, however, expected to 
establish or improve library service during 1931 
in order to meet the requirements for accredited 
standing set up by the Southern, North Central 
and Northwestern associations of colleges and 
secondary schools. This action is also being stim- 
ulated by grants from educational foundations to 
aid the development of library service in all types 
of schools from elementary grades to universities. 

Recent grants totaling over $1,000,000 include 
$460,000 from the Carnegie Corporation to in- 
crease book collections in colleges and universities 
and $300,000 for training librarians, $80,000 from 
the General Education Board for training school 
librarians and more than half a million dollars 
from the Julius Rosenwald Fund to aid book serv- 
ice in rural districts. 

In order to help schools meet the situation 
created by this new and active interest in school 
libraries, the American Library Association has 
completed during the year two studies of school 
library problems and two basic lists of books, one 
for grade school and one for high school libraries. 
“The Library in the School,” by Lucile F. Fargo, 
is a general discussion of methods and techniques 
used in school libraries. “The Program for Ele- 
mentary School Library Service,” also by Miss 
Fargo, deals with the larger aspects of library 
administration in grade schools. Standards as 
adopted by the several accrediting bodies will 
make up a large part of the “School Library 
Yearbook, No. 4,” which will be published by the 
association in the spring of 1931. 





The Oldest and the Youngest at the 
University of Kentucky 


There is many a day between the ages of three 
and a half and sixty-three years. However there 
are two students at the University of Kentucky 
with more than half a century between them in 
years, who pay allegiance to the same school and 
find a common bond in loyalty. They are little 
Frances Thomas Horlacher, a pupil in the teacher 
training school kindergarten at the university, and 
R. M. Millard, senior in the college of education. 
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How the Smith-Hughes Act Affects 


Vocational Expenditures” 


Statistics mdicate that the majority of the states 
have shifted the responsibility that the Government 
has placed upon them to the local school communities 


By CLARENCE O. LEHMAN, Ph.D., Director of Training and Head of the Education Department, 
State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Government has enacted legislation to 

stimulate the inauguration and extension 
of special school undertakings in the public schools. 
Thirteen years ago the Smith-Hughes Act was 
passed by the congress for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the extension and maintenance of vocational 
education in the public schools. 

The major provisions stipulated by the Smith- 
Hughes Act are: creation of a Federal board for 
vocational education ; acceptance of the provisions 
of the act by the states; Federal aid to the states 
accepting, for the salaries of teachers in the voca- 
tional schools and departments created, provided 
such states match the specified aid dollar for dollar, 
either from state funds or local funds; the courses 
to be given in public schools, these to be of less 
than college grade; vocational classes and schools 
to be for those over fourteen years of age; a course 
to be offered to both full-time and part-time classes 
or schools; courses primarily intended for those 
preparing to enter or who have entered a trade 
or industrial pursuit. 


(): SEVERAL occasions the United States 


Apportioning Federal Aid 


The aforesaid Federal aid is divided into four 
funds to be used as follows :? 

1. For the purpose of cooperating with the states 
in paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors and 
directors of agricultural subjects, to be allotted to 
the states in the proportion that their rural popula- 
tion bears to the total rural population of the 
United States. 

2. For the purpose of cooperating with the states 
in paying the salaries of teachers of trades, home 
economics and industrial subjects, to be allotted to 


*This is the third of a series of articles by Doctor Lehman dealing 
with state aid. 

'Cubberley, E. P., Public School Education in the United States, New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin Co., p. 418. 


the states in the proportion that their urban pop- 
ulation bears to our complete urban population. 

3. For the purpose of cooperating with the states 
in preparing teachers, supervisors and directors of 
agricultural subjects and teachers of trade and 
industrial and home economics subjects, to be 
allotted to the states in the proportion that their 
population bears to the total population of the 
United States. 

4, For making or cooperating in studies, investi- 
gations and reports as to needs and courses in 
agriculture, home economics, trades industries and 
commerce. 


Acceptance Is Nationwide 


Financial aid from Federal funds is the induce- 
ment offered to the states to obtain action on their 
part to offer more and better provisions for voca- 
tional training in the public schools. The method 
of apportioning the funds for vocational education 
to the various local school communities is left to 
the discretion of each state but is subject to the 
approval of the Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Within a few years after this Federal statute 
went into effect, every state had enacted the neces- 
sary legislation to receive the financial benefits for 
vocational education. The analysis of the school 
statutes of the various states reveals the fact that 
special aid for vocational education as designated 
by the Smith-Hughes Act is the only type of spe- 
cial school project that has 100 per cent legislative 
approval from all the forty-eight states. 

Since this special school activity has won the 
universal approval of the legislative bodies of all 
the states and since this particular project has 
been stimulated primarily by “national aid,” it will 
be interesting to ascertain whether or not the states 


1Lehman, Clarence O., What the States Are Doing for Public Educa- 
tion, The NATION’s SCHOOLS, vol. 6, p. 49, November, 1930. 





AMOUNTS OF FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS EXPENDED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, PROVIDED 
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BY THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT, IN THE ForTY- EIGHT STATES, EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES, 
1926-27, AND THE RANK OF EACH STATE FOR EACH FUND* 


State Federal 
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*These data were secured from the eleventh annual rcport of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1927, 
annual and biennial reports cf the chief state school officials of the several states. 





Per Cent 


State 
39.12 
23.33 
40.27 
14.31 
18.33 
72.46 
29.38 
29.98 
15.73 
16.06 
19.25 
12.19 
1.78 
17.98 


10.90 
17.55 
29.30 

4.83 
12.91 
14.36 
13.78 


Local 
25.04 
37.85 
12.32 
71.38 
64.40 

0.00 
31.53 
40.04 
42.17 
44.77 
54.05 
65.02 
55.75 
56.10 
41.27 
42.80 
27.34 
55.49 
42.64 
57.30 
42.06 
30.72 
29.39 
41.74 
41.89 
28.12 
58.94 
31.09 
32.50 
38.36 
45.69 
45.04 
45.58 
43.83 
43.84 
40.26 
48.12 
10.87 
46.89 
40.78 
57.19 
58.73 
32.80 
46.68 
46.24 
76.55 
68.51 


Federal 


26 
19 

4 
AT 
46 
38 
17 
36 
10 
16 
39 
42 

7 
40 
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33 
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13 
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30 
29 
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38 
48 
25 
42 
32 
18 
44 

3 
31 
23 

8 
11 
28 
16 
10 
43 

9 
15 

4 
21 
27 
20 
40 
34 

7 
39 

2 
37 
17 
47 
41 
26 
14 
45 
36 
46 
35 
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35 
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are actually assuming their share of the expendi- 
ture for the aforesaid project. The Federal act 
stipulates that the state desiring to obtain such 
aid is required to match all Federal grants dollar 
for dollar, either from state funds or local schooi 
funds. Consequently the question arises whether 
the states actually accept this responsibility of 
financing the extension and maintenance of voca- 
tional education in the public schools or whether 
they utilize the loophole in the Federal act and 
pass the responsibility for matching the Federal 
grants to the local school districts or units. 

Comparative data are presented in the accom- 
panying table showing the relative amounts ex- 
pended from Federal, state and local funds, 
respectively, for the said vocational education 
project. Using the total amount of funds expended 
for vocational education under the provisions of 
the aforesaid act as 100 per cent, the data indi- 
cate that the five states that expended the highest 
percentage for the said purpose from the Federal, 
state and local funds, respectively, for the fiscal 
year 1926-27 were: Federal—Kentucky, Vermont, 
Washington, Arkansas, Maine; state—Connecti- 
cut, South Carolina, Massachusetts, New York, 
Arkansas; local—Wisconsin, California, Wyom- 
ing, Indiana, Colorado. 

The states that expended the lowest percentage 
for the aforesaid undertaking in the respective 
units during the same year were: Federal—Mas- 
sachusetts, California, Colorado, Wyoming, Wis- 
consin; state—Iowa, Texas, Wisconsin, Wash- 
ington, Maryland; local—Connecticut, South 
Carolina, Arkansas, Alabama, Maine. 


How Federal, State and Local Funds Are Spent 


Other significant results and trends that are 
revealed by the comparative study as indicated in 
the table are as follows: Only one state, Connecti- 
cut, supported the entire cost for vocational educa- 
tion under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act 
from Federal and state funds during the fiscal 
year 1926-27. In eleven or nearly one-fourth of 
the states, the local school districts expended more 
than 50 per cent of the total amount disbursed for 
vocational education during the fiscal year 1926-27. 
Only in eleven states did the percentage of the 
total amount expended for vocational education 
from state funds equal or exceed the amount 
granted from Federal funds. Only in ten states did 
the percentage of the total amount expended for 
vocational education from state funds equal or 
exceed the amount granted from local funds for 
this purpose. 

In general we may conclude that more than 75 
per cent of the states have permitted the local com- 
munities to help the states match the Federal funds 
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granted to them, in addition to the extra expendi- 
tures that the local communities were required to 
meet in order to sponsor a program of vocational 
education. This indicates definitely that in the 
majority of cases the states have shifted to the 
local school communities the responsibility that 
the Government has placed upon them. It seems 
that the letter of the law has been observed but 
the spirit has been evaded. 





School Bus Costs—A Problem for 
Boards of Education 


Gradual displacement of the small, usually in- 
adequate rural school by the consolidated school 
has brought to school boards throughout the 
United States another problem—that of provid- 
ing and paying for child transportation. 

Data which are expected to be of aid in solving 
the problem are disclosed in an Office of Educa- 
tion bulletin on “Factors Affecting the Cost of 
School Transportation in California,” prepared 
by Frank O. Evans, director of administrative 
research, Los Angeles Public Schools. 

By comparison with other states, California 
transports its school children longer distances. 
Approximately 26 per cent of the high school 
pupils there live more than ten miles from their 
school. The average pupil pays $41.35 a year bus 
fare to and from school, while the cost for the 
same privilege to the average elementary school 
pupil is $28.86 per year. A school bus in the 
Pacific Coast state makes a daily trip of 37.7 miles 
on the average, and carries an average load of 
30.6 pupils. The expenditure for school trans- 
portation has come to occupy third place in the 
budget of union schools in the state, and amounts 
to 11.5 per cent of the total current expense. 

“The present large expenditures,” concludes 
Doctor Evans, “seem to be justified both as an 
economy and as a means of enlarging the educa- 
tional opportunities of more than 30,000 children 
in the state.” 

William John Cooper, United States commis- 
sioner of education, commenting on the subject 
of school child transportation and on the survey 
just completed says, “In order to equalize the op- 
portunities for children some effort has been made 
to increase the size and consequently the wealth 
of the unit for school administration, and to estab- 
lish so-called consolidated schools, to which chil- 
dren are transported. The transportation business 
carried on by some school boards involves an ex- 
pense element of such magnitude that every effort 
consistent with the safety of pupils must be made 
to reduce its cost.” 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


An Experiment in Counseling and 


How It Succeeded 


So much have the semor Ingh school pupils of Sac- 
ramento, Calif., benefited by the counselor system 
that it 1s the hope of the school heads to extend it 


By LAURETTA M. FERGUSON, Vice-Principal in Charge of Counseling, Sacramento City 
School Department, Sacramento, Calif. 


has always been recognized. All the funda- 

mental institutions of society, the family, the 
church, the state and the school, have attempted 
in some way to render this service; but at no 
period in the world’s history has life for youth 
been so complex as it is at the present time, and 
at no time has the need for guidance been so im- 
perative. 

This complexity has entered into the organiza- 
tion of the modern high school. Society is placing 
a new valuation upon high school training and is 
demanding that it be made available to every indi- 
vidual, regardless of his native ability or his voca- 
tional plans. The high school is endeavoring to 
meet the varied needs of the most diverse types of 
pupils and as a result the choice of courses has 
become so wide as to be confusing to the pupil of 
normal ability with the average background of 
home direction. How much more must this be true 
of the pupil who is thrust into school by the com- 
pulsory education law, often with no definite plans 
for the future and with little understanding by 
himself or his parents as to the opportunities 
offered by the school. 


"| nas need of guidance for adolescent youth 


Why Counselors Are Needed 


The problem of directing the high school youth 
so that he may obtain the best that the school has 
to give him for his own development, and at the 
same time realize his responsibility for making the 
school socially and educationally of value to his 
fellow pupils, is coming more and more to be rec- 
ognized as one of the most important functions of 
the secondary school of to-day. To meet this sit- 
uation, there has appeared a new official in many 
high schools known as the counselor. The title may 
vary in different schools but the variation in title 
is insignificant compared with the variation in 
duties assigned to this personage in high schools 


scattered over the country. Thus far the office of 
student counselor is still in a state of becoming 
and each school in which he is found is an experi- 
mental station of interest to every other school 
that is endeavoring to give this counseling service 
to its pupils. 

Because of the eagerness with which the coun- 
selors in our system have studied the experiences 
of other schools having counselor systems when 
they could find reports of them, and because of the 
limited information they have found available, it 
has seemed worth while reporting for other 
schools interested in establishing a counselor sys- 
tem the experiment carried on in the Sacramento 
Senior High School, Sacramento, Calif., during 
1928-29. This experiment thoroughly convinced us 
of the value of the counselor system. 


Sacramento’s Plan 


The present counseling system of the Sacra- 
mento Senior High School was first established in 
the fall of 1928. The plan of organization called 
for the appointment of ten counselors under the 
leadership of one of the vice-principals. Nine of 
them were to be counselors for the so-called aca- 
demic group while one was to administer the coun- 
selor duties for the boys in the Smith-Hughes 
shops. These ten counselors with the vice-prin- 
cipal acting as chairman held many conferences at 
which they discussed and outlined methods of pro- 
cedure, compared experiences and decided upon 
the duties that demanded immediate attention. 
The principal of the high school frequently at- 
tended these conferences and gave helpful sug- 
gestions. 

Ten counselors appointed included five men and 
five women. They were selected from the faculty 
already in the school because it was believed they 
had the personalities that fitted them for that type 
of work. An effort was made to choose persons 
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who had had experience of a varied nature, had a 
sane outlook on life and had a keen and intelligent 
interest in boys and girls and their problems. 
These were the first qualifications but because of 
the varied nature of the work other characteris- 
tics were essential. The counselors were to handle 
the attendance of all the pupils in their group and 
deal with all but the most serious discipline cases. 
They were to make contacts with the homes by 
telephone and by personal conferences. They 
needed to be accurate in keeping records, firm in 
discipline and tactful in meeting people. Two of 
the counselors chosen had done personnel work in 
industrial organizations, five were parents of high 
school pupils, two had been high school principals 
and two had served as deans of high school pupils. 
All had had a number of years’ experience as suc- 
cessful classroom teachers. 


Each Counselor Directs 275 Pupils 


The counselors were given two-fifths to three- 
fifths of their time for work in the counseling 
room and each carried a fractional load of class 
work. This was believed to be better than to have 
a smaller number of counselors giving all of their 
time to large groups of pupils. Each counselor had 
a group of approximately 275 pupils and, at the 
beginning of the year, each group was made up of 
pupils belonging to one grade. This could not con- 
tinue to be true, however, since the tendency is for 
groups to become smaller as pupils drop out of 
school. The incoming sophomore class is always 
too large for the counselors released by the grad- 
uation of seniors. The plan is to keep the pupils 
with the same counselor through the three years 
in senior high school. Thus as new groups enter 
they are distributed to augment the groups that 
have decreased in size. The unit used is the home 
room group. All the pupils in any home room have 
the same counselor. 

A large study hall, no longer needed since the 
school has adopted the hour period, was set aside 
for the use of the counselors. Centrally located on 
the ground floor and on a hall comparatively free 
from congestion, the room was equipped with 
desks, steel filing cases and telephones. Each coun- 
selor was given large folders in which to preserve 
all the material useful in making case studies and 
a set of personal record cards to be filled out as the 
counselor became acquainted with his pupils and 
had access to the results of the tests taken in the 
junior high schools. Each counselor had also at- 
tendance cards, scholarship record cards and daily 
program cards for all the pupils in his group. 
Each was given one or two pupil assistants who 
did routine work for them in copying or filing or 
delivering messages, one hour each day. These pu- 
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pils were selected from the group of seniors who 
signed up for “Civic Service.” They received not 
only two and one-half credits granted for that 
work but also valuable training in office routine, 
and they relieved the counselors of much clerical 
work that would otherwise have interfered with 
their success at real counseling. 


Establishing Relations With the Pupils 


The functions of the counselors were many and 
varied. Since the system was new, each counselor 
had a large group of pupils with whom to become 
acquainted. They needed to win the confidence of 
the boys and girls so that they would look to the 
counselors for help and advice on all of their prob- 
lems. The whole scheme was new to the faculty as 
well as to the pupils, so the counselors had to inter- 
pret it to the teachers and convince them that the 
counseling system was a real aid to school effi- 
ciency. 

The following paragraphs suggest some of the 
ways in which the counselors established relations 
with the pupils of their groups. 

1. Checking attendance: All attendance rec- 
ords were in the hands of the counselors and all 
irregularity in attendance became a problem for 
the counselor. Each morning there was placed on 
the counselor’s desk a list of all absentees in his 
group for the previous day. During the first pe- 
riod or before school, when all of the counselors 
were at their desks, pupils came in with their 
notes from home, to get readmission slips. These 
were issued by the counselors, stamped “‘excused”’ 
or “not excused,” and the lists checked accord- 
ingly. Later in the day, the counselors called the 
homes of pupils who had not returned to school or 
whose explanation for absence seemed unsatisfac- 
tory. They notified teachers as to causes of ab- 
sence and the time of the probable return of pupils 
who were out for long periods. Cases that could 
not be reached by telephone were handled by a 
note to the homes or a report to the city attend- 
ance department. 


Improving the Attendance Record 


Tardiness also involved a call upon the counselor 
for an admission slip to class. The diligence of the 
counselors in keeping after pupils who were ha- 
bitually tardy, together with a rule that no tardi- 
ness would be excused, materially reduced the 
cases of tardiness. In fact, the close follow-up of 
both absence and tardiness brought about a de- 
cided improvement in the attendance record of the 
school. For the counselors it involved the writing 
of about 1,500 notes and the making of 3,500 tele- 
phone calls during the year. 

2. Handling discipline cases: All cases of dis- 
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cipline went first to the counselor. This was be- 
cause the counselor probably knew the pupil bet- 
ter than any one else in the school organization 
and also because he would be enabled to build up a 
case record of real value in interpreting the pu- 
pil’s character. The counselor frequently con- 
ferred with the teacher who sent the pupil to the 
counsel room and together they settled the case. 
In the case of a serious breach of school discipline 
or of that of a chronic offender, the principal was 
consulted. In such cases, the counselor sent to the 
principal’s office a case history of the pupil, show- 
ing h's attendance and scholarship record as well 
as his behavior record and, if possible, informa- 
tion about home conditions and outside interests 
and activities. That most cases of school discipline 
were handled by the counselors is shown by the 
summary of counselor activities for the year. This 
gives the total number of discipline cases adjusted 
by the counselors as 1,043 while the number of 
cases referred to the administration was only 180. 


Helping Pupils Plan Their Courses 


3. Educational guidance: During the year, 
every pupil in the high school had at least one con- 
ference with his counselor concerning his choice 
of school studies and his purpose in selecting them. 
Together they went over the past record and 
planned the course for the future. The counselor 
had in mind the information available as to scores 
made in achievement tests and qualities of charac- 
ter as indicated on the personal record card. Hav- 
ing worked out the complete program of studies for 
the three years of senior high school, the counselor 
filed one copy and gave the other to the pupil. On 
the basis of plans worked on in these conferences, 
the pupils register in June for classes they will at- 
tend during the fall semester. Of course, these 
complete high school schedules are not necessarily 
final, but such conferences do serve to direct the 
attention of the pupils and of their parents to the 
courses offered in high school and may lead to 
wiser choices. 


Other Counselor Duties 


When the report cards were issued to the pupils, 
duplicate copies were sent to the counselors who 
checked them over and called in such pupils as 
needed to be encouraged to do better work. Some- 
times changes had to be made in the courses taken 
and, in such cases, reports of these conferences 
were sent to the homes through the mail or by 
telephone and the parents invited to confer with 
the counselor. Records show that the number of 


conferences with pupils during the year was 6,160 
while the conferences with parents other than 
telephone calls numbered 300. The weekly coun- 
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selor reports showed a growing tendency on the 
part of the parents to come to confer with the 
counselors. They also showed a decreasing num- 
ber of failures in class work. 

All adjustments of pupils’ daily programs dur- 
ing the term were made. by the counselors. Such 
were sometimes necessary because of complete 
failure in a course or because of the need to 
change from one speed group to another. The 
counselors issued the transfers only after confer- 
ring with the pupil and the teacher. Of course, 
the approval of the parents was necessary before 
this adjustment could be made. 

4. Health: The counselors had too many pu- 
pils in their groups to be held responsible for the 
health problems of the pupils, but they were alert 
to conditions of health that affected school prog- 
ress and frequently arranged conferences for the 
pupils with the health or personnel department of 
the city schools or advised the parents of the pos- 
sible need for medical attention. 

5. Group conferences: Besides meeting the 
pupils individually in the counsel room as they 
came or were summoned there, the counselors met 
them as groups with the home room teachers in 
the home rooms, going over with them in a more 
general way, the courses offered in the high school 
and the requirements for graduation. 


System Is Succeeding in Sacramento 


These, then, were the routine duties of the coun- 
selors of the Sacramento High School. But the 
personal relations established between the coun- 
selor and the pupils led to many services that can- 
not be enumerated, services that demanded time 
and patience and the utmost skill on the part of 
the counselor. A good counselor must function 
during school hours and before and after, and the 
personalities of the persons chosen as counselors 
determine the success of the counseling system in 
any school. 

Sacramento Senior High School is fortunate in 
having a group of counselors who are earnest in 
their work. They have acquired cons‘derable ex- 
perience and have won the cooperation of the fac- 
ulty. Experience has shown the need of some 
minor changes. The counsel room has been better 
equipped with an individual office for each coun- 
selor, and a new attendance secretary relieves the 
counselors of many routine tasks and keeps a 
closer check on attendance irregularities. We are 
hoping to see the counselor system extended to all 
the junior high schools and carried on into the 
junior college, for we believe it is one of the most 
valuable services the Sacramento School Depart- 
ment can render to the adolescent youth of the 
city. 
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Should the Business Manager Deter, 
and to Whom? 


The St. Lous system, which 1s run by six mdependent 
school officers, 1s here cited as proof of a thesis that school 
government should be democratic and not autocratic 


By CHARLES L. BARR, Assistant Supply Commissioner, Board of Education, St. Louis, and 


President, National Association of Public School Business Officials 


SCHOOLS there appeared an editorial under 
the caption, “Should the Business Manager 
Defer to the Superintendent?” 

Thus again is brought forth to light a much 
mooted and bandied around question which has 
worried educators for many years and which has 
not yet been definitely settled. Just so long as the 
various states and municipalities continue to 
enact laws at variance with each other, just so 
long will the indecision relating to this abused 
subject exist. The NATION’S SCHOOLS has raised 
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the issue anew and at the invitation of the editors 
I am attempting a defense of “the other side.’ 
My study of the editorial leads me to the belief 
that coordination does not exist between the mean- 
ing of the editorial itself and the title used in 
captioning it: “Should the Business Manager 
Defer to the Superintendent?” I would answer 
that question with an emphatic “Yes,” although 
I am frankly of the opinion that the words “confer 


'This article is submitted in defense of those systems of public schoo!'s 
yperating by specific laws or by choice under the two or more independent 
department head system. It is not to be construed as representing the 
official stand or opinion of the National Association of Public School 
Business Officials. 


In the instruction department of the St. Louis schools, educational motion picture films are filed. 
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with” should have been used instead of “‘defer to.” 

The heart or kernel of the argument appears, 
however, in the editorial itself where seven posi- 
tive statements are made, as follows: 

1. There ought to be a business manager for 
every large school system but he ought to be an 
assistant to the superintendent. 

2. Policies, insofar as they affect the support of 
educational work, should be determined by the 
superintendent. 

3. The business manager should report to the 
superintendent and not to the board of education. 

4. He should receive instructions through the 
superintendent and not directly from the board. 

5. He should have no official intercourse with 
the board or with any of its members except as 
the superintendent advises or directs. 

6. No other plan can effectively secure harmony 
and efficiency in the public schools in the long run! 

7. Educational policies involving financial sup- 
port must be determined by the superintendent in 
cooperation with the board of education, and the 
business manager must function through the 
superintendent’s office in relieving the superin- 
tendent of various details of business management. 

Before parsing these statements and analyzing 
their apparent meaning, let us get clear in our 
minds the outstanding fact that the board of edu- 
cation is the representative body of the citizens 
themselves. It must be considered as the “abso- 
lute” power and, for the sake of argument, as a 
broadminded, clear thinking group of men and 
women. It is the duty of these men and women to 
digest the recommendations of the superintendent 
and to assume the responsibility of raising the 
necessary funds to carry out those recommenda- 
tions. Why, then, should they not be vested with 
the power to appoint or elect the business agents 
in their school system to perform the functions of 
business administration efficiently and economi- 
cally? It goes without saying that no sane group 
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of board members would instruct its business 
agents to work contrary to the recommendations 
of a superintendent which the members them- 
selves had approved. Nor, on the contrary, would 
it order its business agent or agents to act favor- 
ably on something recommended by the superin- 
tendent and disapproved by the board. In other 
words, the board of education has and probably 
will always have the right to approve or disap- 
prove any superintendent’s recommendations. It 
is the democratic principle and will continue to 
exist as long as American principles of govern- 
ment exist. 


Revising the Editorial Statements 


Studying the specific and, I may say “stand pat” 
statements in the editorial in question, let me com- 
ment on them briefly and state each one as I think 
it should read: 

1. There ought to be a business manager or 
business heads for every large school system re- 
sponsible directly to the board of education, but 
the superintendent should have an assistant well 
versed in business details who could present the 
business problems of the superintendent to the 
board, in conjunction with the educational prob- 
lems, in such a manner that there would be but 
little chance of disapproval or blockading. Such 
a plan is possible in every large school system. 

2. Statement No. 2 is undoubtedly correct if I 
understand it aright. The superintendent is an 
expert in educational matters and his judgment 
on educational policies is or should be absolute 
within the limits of the financial field of the par- 
ticular state or municipality in which he is super- 
intendent. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
the board of education still has the power of ap- 
proval or disapproval, not the independent busi- 
ness manager who operates at the dictation of the 
board. 

3. Statement No. 3 is applicable only when the 





Passenger busses as well as delivery trucks are kept in the garage maintained by the board of education. 
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A drafting department, where alterations, additions and other construction activities are planned, is maintained by 
the commissioner of school buildings. 


superintendent is supreme. It then becomes only 
a department ruling or regulation. 

4. Statement No. 4 comes under the same cap- 
tion as No. 3. 

5. Statement No. 5 is a dangerous one to make 
even if it was only a department regulation. The 
word “official” is the only thing that saves it from 
utter nonentity. This statement takes it for granted 
that executive officers and even board members 
themselves are subject to influence. The average 
executive and the board member are sincere even 
though they may be wrong at times. 

6. Statement No. 6 is the one that arouses con- 
troversial debate more than any of the others. 
No loophole is left for any argument by the 
author of the editorial. What could be construed 
as a “long run’? St. Louis has effectively refuted 
this statement for the past thirty-four years! 
After all, example is the best argument and I shall 
outline the St. Louis plan later in this article. 

7. The first part of Statement No. 7 is in the 
main correct but the latter part again involves 
the argument of absolute control for the superin- 
tendent which is the gist of this article. 

I have briefly gone over the editorial statements. 
Such principles of absolute control by the superin- 
tendent smack of ideas laid out by purely educa- 
tional or pedagogical advisers without the salt of 
modern business philosophy prudently mixed in. 
American ideals are laid on the foundation of 


democracy. Is a democracy or an autocracy better 
as the dominant force in a public school system? 
This last sentence sums up the problem under 
debate. 

There is no question in my mind but that the 
superintendent should control purely professional 
school matters. Such has been conceded by all 
clear thinking educators. The control of teachers, 
principals, supervisors, pupils, books, school sup- 
plies and all other factors that have a direct and 
vital relationship to the educational process should 
be placed unreservedly in the superintendent’s 
hands. With all this responsibility resting on him, 
should he be required to shoulder the added re- 
sponsibility of the business administration as 
represented by a business manager or another 
officer employed and controlled only by him? I say 
no, by all means! Dr. Ben Blewett, late superin- 
tendent of schools, St. Louis, was an outstanding 
superintendent, loved and revered by thousands. 
He was efficient both in a business sense and in an 
educational sense and could undoubtedly have 
operated the St. Louis school system on any basis. 
Let me quote one of his statements made at an 
open board meeting a few years before he died: 

“Certainly the superintendent of instruction 
must have demands made upon him in his special 
field of work that will tax all his mental and 
physical capacity. Any regulation that placed upon 
him the responsibility of administration outside 
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One of the 151 educational units of the Facilitating the provision of supplies and 


equipment needed by St. Louis pupils are 


large stock rooms supervised by the com- 


St. Louis schools is the educational mu- 
seum, which has delive ry facilities second 


to none in the United States. A corner missioner of supplies. Supplies averaging 
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of his field would weaken his efficiency in his own 
particular field.” 

Again, I might quote Superintendent Dyer, Bos- 
ton, who said: 

“I will say that my personal preference is 
neither for an autocracy in which one person is 
responsible for everything; nor for a bureaucracy 
in which no person is responsible for anything; 
but rather for an organization of school admin- 
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Naturally, I point to St. Louis as one, since I 
have been connected with it for twenty-eight 
years. My experience has been gained not only 
through my connection with the St. Louis public 
schools, but from personal contact with business 
heads of educational systems through the United 
States. St. Louis is not a one-man system. True, 
it has been favored with good school laws and a 
charter which, for vision and economical value, 





Part of the educational museum is devoted to storage of birds and animals that have been mounted. 


istration similar to the well tried and widely ap- 
proved St. Louis plan, in which a few heads of 
departments have well defined, unmistakable and 
undivided authority, in the exercise of which they 
are not absolute, but are responsible to the board 
of education.” 

These are statements from superintendents 
whose opinions are worth noting carefully. There 
are school systems successfully run in accordance 
with the editorial outlined in The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS. ’Tis not in my mind to take credit away 
from those wonderfully equipped superintendents 
who have been able to cope with so great a bur- 
den, but we must not fail to take cognizance of 
the great systems operating under the other plan. 


has rarely been equalled. The board of education 
of St. Louis recognizes the value of placing its 
pawns of service so as to serve the school child 
to the highest degree. Everything in the St. Louis 
schools is free, from the kindergarten through the 
high schools, teachers’ colleges and vocational or 
trade schools. The pupil cannot spend a penny on 
his public education. Corner stores selling to the 
pupils from authorized lists are extinct. 

It operates in its system 151 educational units, 
among which are two teachers’ colleges for the 
training of young women to hold teaching posi- 
tions in the elementary schools; two vocational 
schools; seven senior high schools; six inter- 
mediate schools; 109 elementary schools; classes 
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at Koch Hospital, two city hospitals, the house of 
detention and the city sanitarium; fourteen spe- 
cial schools for individual instruction; one school 
for the deaf; two schools for crippled children; 
three open air schools; classes for pupils with im- 
paired vision; an educational museum, with de- 
livery facilities, second to none in the United 
States. The public school lunch rooms of St. Louis, 
operated on business plans, have long blazed the 
way for others in the same field of endeavor. 


St. Louis Plan Dates Back to 1897 


The progress and extension of the St. Leuis pub- 
lic schools are largely due to the plan of adminis- 
tration in effect since 1897, when the charter 
under which the board now operates was granted 
by the state legislature. Under this charter the 
board of education consists of twelve popularly 
elected members, who are given full authority and 
responsibility in the administration of the schools. 
All executive and administrative work, however, 
requiring expert knowledge and detailed informa- 
tion, is performed by the board’s officers—the 
superintendent of instruction, a commissioner of 
school buildings, a secretary-treasurer, the audi- 
tor, the commissioner of supplies and the attorney. 
In all there are six independent executive officers. 

In the training of teachers, St. Louis occupies 
a position unexcelled in this country. The Harris 
Teachers’ College provides a four-year course for 
training teachers for the white grade schools, and 
the Stowe Teachers’ College is maintained to pro- 
vide teachers for the colored elementary schools. 
Besides training teachers for the grades, the 
teachers’ colleges offer extension courses both for 
teachers who wish to improve their working 
knowledge and for those who are working towards 
a degree. Classes are held after school, on Satur- 
days and during part of the summer. 

A complete system of evening schools is open 
to men and women who wish to make up defi- 
ciencies in their early education, or to add to their 
store of knowledge along special lines. 

To carry on this work requires the services of 
more than 3,000 teachers during the day, 642 in 
the evening, and 1,260 for the summer schools. 
The size of the problem each of these teachers has 
to handle may be understood by the number of 
pupils enrolled. The enrollment in the day school 
is over 100,000, in the evening schools over 20,000 
and in the summer schools it was over 25,000 last 
summer for the regular schools and over 25,000 
on the public school playgrounds. 

Recognizing the value of auxiliary service to the 
schools, the board has provided among others the 
following as school aids in the instruction depart- 
ment: a division of hygiene to look after the 
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health of pupils; an attendance department to 
keep children in school; a division of tests and 
measurements to assist in evaluating the progress 
of pupils and their abilities, and a division of 
books, supplies and equipment to aid in providing 
the schools with the necessary supplies and equip- 
ment needed by pupils in their work. 

The St. Louis Board of Education spends ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 each year and its funds 
are raised on a tax rate of only eighty-five cents 
on the one hundred dollars. St. Louis builds its 
fine buildings out of current revenue without the 
aid of bond issues, has practically no school debt 
and shows a daily bank balance of approximately 
$5,000,000. 

For thirty-four years the St. Louis system has 
been operated on the independent department sys- 
tem and in that time no dissension or lack of 
cooperation worth speaking about has arisen. 
There is or should be no other conclusion to reach 
than that a well organized, efficient corps of inde- 
pendent officers can prove not only a benefit to 
a board of education representing the people but 
they can also make the path of the superintendent 
smoother and render him more valuable in his 
chosen field—that of educational policies. 

Finally, let me say that the success of any pub- 
lic school system undoubtedly depends in the final 
analysis on the type and character of its governing 
board, for to this board must come for presenta- 
tion and approval various policies outlined by the 
superintendent. With the approval of the board 
it becomes clearly the duty of any independent 
officer to execute such policies promptly and effi- 
ciently. 





Oklahoma Governor Urges Longer 
Hours for Teachers 


At least six hours a day of “factual work in the 
school” for instructors would be “reasonable,” it 
was declared by William H. Murray, governor of 
Oklahoma, in his first message to the legislature, 
and “it would eliminate 30 per cent of the profes- 
sors and mean in the end that saving to the tax- 
payers in cost of education.” 

The constitution, he said, provides that all 
service for the state shall be eight hours a day, 
“and that does not mean one or two hours a day 
for a teacher in an educational institution and 
twelve hours a day for the printer and the labor- 
ing man.” 

“It would seem fair,” he continued, “if every 
person drawing a salary at the expense of the tax- 
payers should work as many hours a day as the 
taxpayers did to pay them their salaries.” 
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The Continuous Salary Survey—An 
Aid to Economic Adjustment 


A sug gested scheme for automatically preventing long pert- 
ods of loss iw the remuneration of teachers and for ensur- 
ing them a just share 1m the country's economic prosperity 


By W. HARDIN HUGHES, Director of Administrative Investigation and Research, 
Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


NE of the most important phases of ad- 
() ministrative research has to do with 

teachers’ salaries. Too frequently in the 
past, however, those responsible for school admin- 
istration have taken a more or less passive atti- 
tude in the matter. Usually they have permitted 
the situation to develop to the critical point where 
the members of the teaching staff have exercised 
initiative in carrying on salary investigations and 
in making appeals to the administration for sal- 
ary adjustments. The better practice is for the 
administration to take the initiative in salary con- 
siderations and to have in hand at all times the 
most reliable and up-to-date information available. 
The salary survey should not be a sporadic ac- 
tivity engaged in by untrained and prejudiced 
employees; it should be a regular and continuous 


procedure under the direction of the school admin- 
istration. 

The general economic situation including the 
purchasing power of the dollar must be taken into 
account in any scientific study of remuneration. 
It is well known that at times the dollar will buy 
more and at times less of given commodities and 
services. Wages and salaries also vary. Prices 
and salaries, however, do not necessarily vary at 
the same time and in the same direction. When 
prices of commodities and of other services remain 
constant and salaries increase, there is a real gain 
for the salaried person; when prices advance and 
salaries remain constant, there is a loss; when 
prices and salaries remain constant or when both 
move proportionately in the same direction, either 
upward or downward, the actual remuneration 





| TABLE I—INCOME PER PERSON GAINFULLY OCCUPIED IN THE UNITED STATES AND PURCHASING 
POWER OF THIS INCOME EXPRESSED IN INDEX NUMBERS 








Index of Cost of Living 
in 19 Cittes of 








| Years U. 8° 
| 1914 100.0 
| 1915 100.5 
| 1916 114.8 
1917 141.4 
| 1918 172.6 
| 1919 196.7 
| 1920 198.2 
| 1921 172.0 
1922 167.2 
| 1923 170.8 
| 1924 170.0 
| 1925 175.3 
1926 173.1 
1927 170.0 

1928 168.2 

1929 168.1 

*Derived from dat a in Monthly Labor Review. + a0 





+Derived from data in News Bulletin, Bureau of Economic Research. 
tEstimate. 
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Gainfully os a Power of This 





in the U Income 
100.0 100.0 
102.9 102.4 
121.3 105.7 
147.3 104.2 
165.8 96.1 
199.6 101.5 
221.4 111.7 
183.9 106.9 
189.7 113.5 
217.8 127.5 
220.1 129.5 
235.7 134.5 
239.2 138.2 
250.8 147.5 
262.4¢ 156.0 
274.0¢ 163.3 
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that the salaried person receives is unaffected. 

It will be recalled that the abnormal demand for 
certain types of commodities brought about by the 
World War upset the equilibrium of production in 
many industrial fields and resulted in a decrease 
in the purchasing power of the dollar. Food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, house furnishings, rents and many other 
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70 per cent since 1914. In other words, it would 
require in this given year, 1924, for example, $1.70 
to buy what $1 would purchase in 1914. The other 
index numbers may be interpreted similarly. 

It should be noted, however, that after the eco- 
nomic slump and the sharp decline in prices in 
1921 the two factors, income and prices, ceased to 
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income are expressed in 

the form of index numbers, with 1914 as the basic 
year. That is, the average cost of living in 1914 is 
taken as 100 and the prices in each of the other 
years are translated into terms relative to this 
number. If, for example, the price index of the 
cost of living in a given year is 170, it is to be in- 
terpreted as meaning that the cost has increased 


move together, the former advancing and the lat- 
ter remaining approximately stationary. Under 


such conditions it naturally followed that the pur- 
chasing power of income was enhanced and the 
economic status of those gainfully occupied was 
improved. In 1929, for example, the average in- 
come of all persons gainfully occupied in the 
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TABLE II—COMPOSITE MEDIAN SALARIES OF ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
PASADENA CITY SCHOOLS, WITH PURCHASING POWER EXPRESSED IN INDEX NUMBERS 


Index of Cost of Living* 
in Los Angeles 
100.0 
98.1 
107.7 
128.9 
158.0 
185.3 
196.7 
176.4 
174.5 
178.8 
175.4 
177.4 
172.2 
170.6 
171.0 
168.7 
163.8 


According to Monthly Labor Review, August, 1930. 


Yea rs 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


United States was 63 per cent higher than it was 
in 1914. 

So much for the income of approximately 46,- 
000,000 of our population. We have included in 
this number all persons engaged in occupations 
bringing a money return. Of this number 28,000,- 
000, or about 61 per cent of all persons gainfully 
occupied, are wage earners; 8,300,000 are salaried 
employees, and nearly 9,700,000 are entrepre- 
neurs. The last class includes all persons such as 
manufacturers, merchants, farmers, lawyers, phy- 
sicians and engineers engaged in business or in- 
dustry on their own account. 

Let us consider what was happening to teachers’ 
salaries during the period under consideration. 
The story is much the same whether it is based 


Index of Composite Median Salaries, 





>, Index of Purchasing 
Power of Pasadena 


Pasadena 


upon the situation in the country at large or upon 
the situation within a given city. It is true that 
the Eastern cities were the first to be affected. 
The increases in the costs of living came somewhat 
tardily to the cities on the Pacific Coast. In gen- 
eral, however, the peak in the cost of living was 
reached in 1920. Since that time the trends have 
been similar and simultaneous throughout the 
country. 

The city that receives chief consideration in this 
study is Pasadena, Calif. In Chart 2 may be seen 
the composite median salaries of elementary and 
high school classroom teachers, with the purchas- 
ing power of these salaries expressed in index 
numbers. As in Chart 1, 1914 was taken as the 
basic year. The costs of living are for the adjoin- 





TABLE III—SALARY SCHEDULE FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Years of Credited Class Class 
Experience I II 
$1,400 $1,400 

1,400 1,400 
1,500 1,500 
1,600 1,600 
1,700 1,700 

1,800 
1,900 
2,000 
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VI 


Class 
III 


Class Class 
IV V 





$1,600 





$1,800 $2,000 
1,800 2,000 
1,900 2,100 
2,000 2,200 
2,100 2,300 
2,200 2,400 
2,300 2,500 
2,400 2,600 
2,520 2,720 
2,640 2,840 
2,760 2,960 
2,880 3,080 
3,000 3,200 


$2,200 
2,200 
2,300 
2,400 
2,500 
2,600 
2,700 
2,800 
2,920 
3,040 
3,160 
3,280 
3,400 


1,600 
1,700 
1,800 
1,900 
2,000 
2,100 
2,200 
2,300 
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Chart 8. 


ing city of Los Angeles, as stated in the Monthly 
Labor Review, August, 1930. 

The indirect relation of salaries to the economic 
returns from business and industry and the in- 
ertia characteristic of all practices once they have 
been established, are sufficient to account for the 
tardy rise in salaries during the years 1914 to 
1920. It will be noted in Chart 2 that increases in 
the composite salary of Pasadena classroom teach- 
ers lagged considerably behind the general in- 
creases in the costs of living. In fact throughout 
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the first five years of this period salaries remained 
unchanged. As a result the actual purchasing 
power of this salary constantly dwindled until 
1919, when it would buy only 58 per cent of what 
the 1914 salary would purchase. It will be noted 
that as late as 1930 the purchasing power of the 
classroom teacher’s salary was only 26.7 per cent 
greater than was that of the salary she received 
in 1914. 





Administrators Carry Heaviest Loss 


An examination of Chart 3 reveals the variable 
extent to which Pasadena teachers and adminis- 
trators have shared in the changes of remunera- 
tion. Taking as par the purchasing power of the 
salary in each type of position in 1914 and calcu- 
lating the percentage of annual loss or gain, we 
find a considerable lack of uniformity among the 
various positions. In every case, however, there 
was a period of years in which actual loss in pur- 
chasing power was conspicuous. Not until 1926 
was the salary of the high school teacher equal in 
value to what it was in 1914. An examination of 
the chart will bring out the varying lengths of the 
unfavorable remunerative periods as well as the 
relative status of purchasing power in the other 
years up to 1930. The final gains vary from 10.9 
per cent for high schooi principals to 54.6 per cent 
for kindergarten teachers. The longest periods of 
actual loss are for the superintendents and high 
school principals. 

The practical value of a continuing graph like 
that of Chart 3 is evident. When any group of 
school employees is being relatively neglected in 
the matter of salary adjustment, the fact is graph- 
ically revealed. To go back over a period of fifteen 
or more years and make a complete study of this 
kind is a considerable task but after it is once 
brought up to date, little work is required to add 
one year at a time to the study. The year 1914 
makes a suitable beginning because of the com- 




















TABLE IV—IMPROVEMENT IN PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS, PASADENA CITY 
SCHOOLS, OVER A TWO-YEAR PERIOD is 
aa 7 CLASSIFICATION BASED ON TRAINING 
Lower Quartile Median Upper Quartile Gain 

School Divisions 1928-29 1930-31 1928-29 1930-31 1928-29 1930-31 Qa: M_ Qs 
Junior college and 
senior high 
schools V+0 IV+3 IV+.4 IV+6 IV+ 9 V+Z2 BP; ; a 
Junior high 
schools Hl+.4 +6 WI+9 IV+2 I1V4+.5 IV+.6 =: 1 
Elementary schools I + .7 I+ 9 +4 HI+.7 WI4+3 WI+.4 2 2 1 
Kindergartens I+ .5 I+ 7 +1 QH4+.3 HI4+.0 UWI+.0 2 2 0 
All combined II + 3 I+.6 IIi+.4 IN+.6 I1V+ 2 IV+.4 3 2 2 
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CLASSIFICATION OF CLASSROOM? JEACHERS 
ACCORDING TO SCHOLASTIC TRAITMITG 


Divisions 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AND 
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at the right, 
the extent of 
and profes- 


Chart 4, 
reveals 

scholastic 
sional training of Pasa- 
dena teachers. Chart 5, 


below, shows the more 
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seen. In the secondary 
school divisions it will be 
noted that unusually 
large percentages of our 
teachers have had five, 
six and more years of 
training above high 
school graduation. This 
was true even at the time 
the single salary schedule 
was introduced. In all 
divisions the general 
tendency toward better 
training is in evidence. 
The significance of the 
various classes under the 
single salary schedule is 
briefly indicated in the 
legend of the chart. The 
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paratively economic stability of the period ending 
with that year. It happens also that salary sched- 
ules in most American cities had not been recently 
revised at that time. Furthermore, many of the 
data on comparative costs of living issued by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics are 
based on the year 1914. 

At the beginning of the year 1928-29 the single 
salary principle was put into effect in the schools 
of Pasadena. The salaries for the various classes 
and the corresponding years of experience for 
classroom teachers are set forth in detail in Table 
III. 

In Chart 4 the extent of scholastic and profes- 
sional training of our classroom teachers may be 


graduation is presup- 
posed in each case that has been taken under con- 
sideration. 

In Chart 5 and in Table IV the more detailed 
status and improvement in training of our class- 
room teachers may be seen. It will be noted that 
the median gain in scholastic training (or its 
equivalent) for all classroom teachers of the sys- 
tem was two-tenths of a classification step. At this 
rate of gain, ten years would be required for the 
median classification to be advanced one step. 
Since the increase in salary from class to class on 
the schedule is approximately $200, we conclude 
that only about $20 per teacher each year was nec- 
essary to meet the additional costs of increased 
training. 
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Chart 6. 


Other interesting facts may be seen in the chart 
and table. It will be noted, for example, that the 
upper quartile gain in training for kindergarten 
teachers was zero. That is, those kindergarten 
teachers who two years ago were in the highest 
25 per cent of their group with respect to training 
have remained practically stationary. Likewise, 
the best trained teachers in the elementary schools 
have made little gain over this period. These facts 
should alleviate the fears of those who have 
imagined that the lower divisions of our schools 
would be filled with high salaried teachers pos- 
sessing a Ph.D. degree. 

The comparative distributions of salaries for 
the years 1929 and 1931 are presented in Charts 
6 and 7. We should mention in this connection 
that the improvement in salary status over this 
period has been due not only to additional train- 
ing secured by our teachers but to certain provi- 
sions in the new schedule making double incre- 
ments of increase possible each year for teachers 
whose salaries on the old schedule were consider- 
ably behind the new. This more rapid advance- 
ment on the schedule was to continue until 
salaries were properly adjusted. The greater in- 
crease in the salaries that kindergarten teachers 
receive can be accounted for in light of these 
provisions. 


Weighing a Teacher’s Training Fairly 


It will not be possible to state here the other 
regulations provided for the administration of 
this schedule. Suffice it to say that through a rep- 
resentative personnel committee of which the 
superintendent is chairman a well organized at- 


periods of time, as may 

have contributed in an 
important way to preparation for the work in 
which the teacher is engaged. Travel, published 
articles, books or other literary and scientific con- 
tributions are also taken into account. In every 
case, however, the value of the experience is care- 
fully weighed by the personnel committee. Before 
deciding definitely upon the pursuit of additional 
courses, the teacher is advised to gain the ap- 
proval of the personnel committee. This is one 
of the important safeguards of a well adminis- 
tered schedule which takes the factor of training 
into account. The practice is intended to reduce 
disappointments to the minimum and to encourage 
those types of training that should prove most 
valuable to the schools. 


When Travel Is an Equivalent of Training 


The same care is observed with respect to the 
equivalents of scholastic training. In the matter 
of travel, for example, provision has been made 
that no travel within the United States shall be 
credited unless the travel has been for the purpose 
of special study or investigation. Travel in for- 
eign countries may be credited when it is shown 
that it is specifically related to the improvement 
of the teacher’s assigned work. Provision is also 
made that the credit allowed for travel shall not 
be greater than that obtainable in a standard 
training institution for an equivalent period. 

Referring again to Charts 1 and 2, we may note 
the unequal sharing of profit and loss. The recipi- 
ents of income in general did not, even during the 
critical years of the war, experience any appre- 
ciable loss. Except for the year 1918, in fact. 
there was a slight gain in purchasing power for 
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reversed. The taxpayer 

and not the teacher is 

pointing out favorable changes in the cost of liv- 
ing. In some cities salary reductions have already 
been made. In others, reductions are contem- 
plated. In all such communities, the time is op- 
portune for a proper interpretation of an economic 
law which should be permitted to work both ways. 
We should not delay its operation for years when 
salary advances are in order and then hasten its 
operation at the first indication of reduced costs 
of living. There should be written into every 
salary schedule a provision for general economic 
adjustment. A recommendation to this effect has 
been incorporated in the recent Pasadena School 
Survey, as follows: “When a new salary schedule 
is adopted it shall be in conformity with the cost 
of living in Pasadena as of the date of adoption 
and when, thereafter, the index of the cost of liv- 
ing as determined by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics varies from the index of the last 
date of change in the salary schedule, either way, 
by an amount approximating 10 per cent, it shall 
be the duty of the school authorities to adjust the 
salary schedule to conform to the changes in the 
cost of living in the local community.” 


Factors Affecting the Salary Schedule 


Such a provision should automatically prevent 
long periods of loss in the actual remuneration of 
teachers and should ensure for them a more 
equitable share in the economic prosperity of the 
country. Clearly this is a compromise measure 
but its general adoption would do much to reduce 
the constant bickering over salaries that so often 
takes place. 

Not only the costs of living but also the costs 


Chart 7. 


of additional training should be taken into account 
in the construction of salary schedules. Whether 
or not a single salary schedule has been in opera- 
tion, the scholastic training of teachers is now 
considerably higher than it was in 1914. The 
higher standards have become established both 
through local demands and increased requirements 
for certification. In California, for example, four 
years of scholastic and professional training have 
recently become a prerequisite for the elementary 
certificate. 


What Price Training ? 


While we have little scientific proof of the 
optimum training for successful teaching in ele- 
mentary schools, it is generally believed by both 
educators and laymen that teachers with a greater 
amount of professional training are the better 
instructors. Perhaps our next step should be to 
determine more scientifically than we have ever 
attempted in the past whether this asumption is 
correct. But as long as we insist upon higher 
training of teachers we should expect to pay the 
bill. One principle of the single salary schedule 
provides for this. 

No attempt has been made in this article to 
evaluate the merits and defects of the single salary 
schedule. There are, no doubt, both advantages 
and disadvantages in the plan. We should recog- 
nize the fact, however, that schedules bearing the 
same name may be fundamentally different. At 
present no two are entirely the same. To analyze 
the significant features of single salary schedules, 
however, is beyond the scope and purpose of this 
study. 
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Keeping the School Floors Clean 


“Time saving” and “money saving” are words 
that best describe the newer methods of clean- 
ing school building floors that are here discussed 


By CHARLES E. REEVES, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 


methods that have been adopted in the daily 
cleaning of school building floors. 

The use of a dry, treated floor mop or duster 
is one of the best methods if conditions are right. 
Such conditions are a well surfaced playground 
and hard surfaced streets and walks which reduce 
to a minimum the amount of mud carried into the 
school building on the shoes of the pupils. The 
successful use of the dry floor mop also requires 
the proper treatment of floors with wax, a combi- 
nation of wax and varnish or a combination of 
wax and high grade oil. If conditions are such 
that large quantities of mud are carried into the 
buildings or if the floors have not been properly 
treated, the dry floor mop will be ineffective in 
removing the daily accumulations of dirt from the 
floors. 

The central vacuum cleaner is another means 
of successfully removing the daily accumulations 
of dirt. It is effective under even the worst con- 
ditions. Its use is of course limited to buildings 
in which such a cleaning system has been installed. 
At present there are comparatively few of the 
thousands of smaller buildings that are equipped 
with central vacuum cleaning systems, although 
their installation is entirely practicable for build- 
ings of any size. 


Methods of Daily Cleaning 


The method generally used for the daily clean- 
ing of floors is that of sweeping them with a hair 
or bristle floor brush. Practically the entire floor 
of the modern school building must be swept every 
day school is in session. Classrooms that are used 
five or six hours each school day need daily clean- 
ing. Indeed it is a question whether the daily 
cleaning is sufficient. While a more frequent 


TT metho is much to be said for the newer 


sweeping of such floors might be desirable, espe- 
cially in wet weather, it seems to be impracticable 
for classrooms, because the work cannot be per- 
formed while schools are in session and there is 
insufficient time for it during the noon hour. 

If dustless methods of sweeping are used, cor- 


ridors, stairs and some special rooms may be 
swept during school hours while pupils are in the 
classrooms. Classrooms should be swept after 
school, immediately after the pupils have left the 
rooms. There is little time for sweeping before 
pupils arrive in the mornings and janitors have 
dusting and many other duties to perform at that 
time. 


How the Furniture Helps or Hinders 


Sweeping will be facilitated if the floors are 
kept in good condition. It is both more effective 
and more rapid if the floors are of hard wood and 
are kept lightly oiled with a good grade of oil, 
than if they are of soft wood, or badly cracked, 
checked and warped. Boards should be laid 
lengthwise of the room. Rows of desks and aisles 
should also be lengthwise. It is difficult to remove 
dirt if the desks are set in such a manner that the 
janitor must sweep crosswise of the boards. 

Rooms equipped with single pedestal combina- 
tion desks and seats can be more easily swept than 
those equipped with any other type of furniture. 
With such furniture there is nothing to retard the 
free movement of the brush, the space from the 
aisle to the pedestal merely serving to widen the 
aisle. 

Four-leg combination desks and seats allow the 
brush to enter freely between the legs. This is also 
usually true of the four-leg desks with pedestal 
seats. Chair-desks must be moved, because the 
drawer under the seat is too close to the floor to 
permit the entrance of the brush beneath them. 
The movement of desks one row at a time and 
their later replacement make sweeping such rooms 
a slow process, although the results, after furni- 
ture has been moved out of the way, are unusually 
good. When rooms are equipped with the old style 
four-leg desks with four-leg seats, an impossible 
situation is presented to the janitor so far as 
sweeping is concerned. A brush will not pass be- 
tween the legs of the desks and seats of such an- 
tiquated classroom furniture. Janitors have been 
observed “sweeping” around this furniture on 
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their hands and knees with a feather duster or a 
counter brush. 

A good bristle floor brush should be used for 
sweeping. The bristles should be long and thickly 
packed. Fiber bristles are ineffective and soon 
break and wear out. Horsehair bristles are too 
pliable to remove the dirt, although the real 
bristles may well be surrounded by a double row 
of horsehair out-bristles. A good bristle brush will 
cost more than one thinly packed with horsehair 
or fiber bristles, but will give better service and 
will certainly last many times as long as the poorer 
brush. 


Getting the Best Results 


The brush block should vary in length from 
14 to 18 inches, depending upon the size of the 
desks in the classrooms. It should be of a width at 
least two inches less than the distance between 
the desk legs, since the out-bristles will reach that 
distance on either side. This will permit the brush 
to move freely between the desk legs. For sweep- 
ing under the largest desks and seats, a brush hav- 
ing an 18-inch block is preferable to one having a 
16-inch block. If a brush having a 16-inch block 
is used under large desks and seats, the number 
of strokes required under each desk and seat will 
be increased, for, even with the extra cleaning by 
the out-bristles, a 16-inch brush will not, at one 
stroke, clean all space between the legs of the 
desks and seats. It is usually advisable to use a 
brush having a 14-inch or a 16-inch block for 
sweeping rooms equipped with the smaller desks 
and seats, depending upon the size of the seats. 
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In sweeping corridors or vacant rooms a brush 
having a block not more than 20 inches in length 
is preferable to one having a block of 30 to 36 
inches. Brushes having extremely long blocks are 
difficult to lift from the floor at the close of strokes, 
cannot be shaken free of dust when lifted and can- 
not be set to the floor evenly at the beginning of 
strokes, all of which greatly increases the number 
of brush marks that in the end will remain on the 
floor. 

The brush handle should be cut to the proper 
length for the janitor who will use it. It should be 
of such a length that, when he holds it properly 
(with one hand grasping the end of the handle 
and the other holding the brush lightly, palm 
downward, at a convenient distance), the brush 
block will be parallel with, and the center bristles 





This type of brush is 
effective in cleaning un- 


hy der low desks and seats. 
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perpendicular to the floor. This position repre- 
sents the position the brush will be in slightly 
before the middle of the ordinary brushing stroke 
of an experienced janitor. 

Brushes should receive proper care. A brush 
should never be set on the floor, block down, when 
not in use, but should be hung on pegs, block up. 
Hairs or bristles should be kept clean by the use 
of a coarse comb or a nail brush, and the handles 
should be changed frequently to the opposite side 
of the block to ensure the even wear of bristles 
on both sides of the block. 


Treating the Floors 


Floors should be treated in some way to prevent 
dust from rising during the sweeping process. A 
good quality of light oil is best for this purpose, 
although dust will not rise from waxed floors 
especially if the treated floor mop is used for 
cleaning such floors. If the floors are oiled, only 
a good quality of oil should be used. This will 
give to the floors a golden yellow color. If the oil 
contains some paraffin the floors will have a hard 
surface. Above all, black, gummy oil should never 
be used in school buildings. Neither should lin- 
seed oil be used, first, because it will not keep the 
dust from rising, and second, because it is difficult 
to remove when re-oiling is needed. 

Sweeping compound should be used on compo- 
sition, terrazzo or similar floors of corridors and 
on stairs. It is needed on wood floors only when 
the oil has been worn away. This sometimes oc- 
curs before a vacation period at schools where the 
playgrounds are muddy or where the floors are 
used excessively. Re-oiling can occur only at vaca- 
tion periods because it is essential that floors shall 
not be used during the process of cleaning, oiling 
and drying. 


Suggestions for the Sweeper 


The following are elements in the correct 
method of procedure' in the sweeping of class- 
room floors: 

1. The operator should sweep under desks on 
but one side of an aisle at each trip through the 
aisles. He should choose the row of desks so that 
the brush will be between him and the desks. In 
sweeping under desks on both sides of an aisle 
the brush must cross over in front of the operator 
half of the time. This shortens the reach and 
makes the brush work less freely because it is too 
close to the operator’s body. 

2. The operator should sweep under desks on 
but one side of an aisle because his body will 
remain in approximately the same relative posi- 


'From Reeves, C. E. and Ganders, H. S., School Building Manage- 
ment, pp. 117-118, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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tion. In sweeping under desks on both sides he 
must continually change the position of his body 
and the direction of his strokes. This takes time, 
makes systematic and uniform strokes impossible 
and results in a less accurate placement and 
guidance of the brush. 

3. The operator should always push the brush, 
never pull it. When the brush block is dropped 
farther away for the pulling stroke, it is not 
dropped so lightly and brush marks result. Pull- 
ing strokes also result in a thick covering of dust 
on the operator’s feet. 

4. The operator should not alternate pulling 
strokes under the desks with pushing strokes in 
the aisles. By this method dust adhering to one 
side of the brush will drop off when the stroke is 
changed. 

5. The operator should not, after sweeping one 
aisle and under the desks, sweep dirt around the 
row of desks into the next aisle and along up the 
aisle as he cleans it. This necessitates sweeping 
along a greater amount of dirt on each return 
trip and increases the difficulty of keeping the 
accumulated dirt in the center of the aisle where 
he is working. 

6. The operator should move forward while he 
is sweeping. Backward movement is more diffi- 
cult and time consuming. 


Sweeping by Two Men 


7. The best method of procedure is as follows: 
The operator should, with a pushing stroke, push 
dirt from under the desks into the aisle on the 
opposite side, choosing the row of desks so that 
his brush will work between his body and the row 
of desks. He should either push the dirt in the 
aisle ahead of him up the aisle, or else push it up 
the aisle on a return trip. These methods will save 
time and achieve better results. 

A number of tests have been made to determine 
the relative time required for the sweeping of 
given units by two men compared to the sweeping 
of the same or similar units by one man. The re- 
sults show that while two men can sweep a given 
unit in less time than is required by one man, two 
men cannot sweep it in half the time that would 
be required by one man. The following are some 
of the tests made: 

1. Janitor B sweeps the play court. Time, 10 
minutes, 30 seconds. Janitors B and U sweep the 
same play court. Time, 7 minutes. Assuming that 
Janitors B and U work with equal rapidity, the 
efficiency of each working together is 75 per cent. 

2. Janitor B sweeps 2,824 square feet of corri- 
dor floor. Average, 113 square feet per minute. 
Janitor U sweeps 2,344 square feet of corridor 
floor. Average, 104 square feet per minute. Aver- 
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age per man, 108.5 square feet per minute. Jani- 
tors B and U sweep 2,824 square feet of corridor, 
working side by side. Average, 182.4 square feet 
per minute, or 91.2 square feet per minute, per 
man. The efficiency of each man working to- 
gether, compared with the results when each man 
is working separately, is 84 per cent. 

3. Janitor S sweeps the manual training room. 
Average, 110 square feet per minute. Janitors S 
and C sweep the domestic science room. Average, 
128 square feet per minute. Assuming that Jani- 
tors S and C work with equal rapidity and that it 
is as difficult to sweep domestic science rooms as 
manual training rooms, the efficiency of each 
working together is 58 per cent. 

The loss of time for each janitor, by the two- 
man method, ranged from 16 per cent to 42 per 
cent. The men were frequently in one another’s 
way, often bumping together when they were mov- 
ing backward across the room or corridor. This 
probably accounted for the loss of time during 
cleaning. 


Summary 


A review of the preceding pages emphasizes the 
following conclusions: 

School building floors should be swept daily. 
If dustless methods are used, corridors and stairs 
may be swept during the day but classrooms must 
be swept after the pupils have left. 

Sweeping will be facilitated if the floors are 
of hard wood and are kept in good condition and 


Corridor floors in the 
Alvernia High School, 
Chicago, are of terraz- 
zo. If such floors are 
treated with a good 
quality of light od or 
other finish the jani- 
tor’s work of cleaning 
will be greatly simpli- 
ficd. 


pound can be used on 


Sweeping com- 


such floors when the oil 
has worn off. 


if the furniture is of the single pedestal combina- 
tion desk and seat type. 

A good bristle floor brush is more economical 
than a horsehair or fiber brush. The bristles 
should be thickly packed in the block. 

The brush block should vary in length from 14 
to 18 inches, depending upon the size of desks 
and seats with which the room is equipped. 


roper re Essential 
Proper Care E 


Brushes should receive proper care both to pro- 
long their usefulness and to make possible more 
effective cleaning. They should be kept free from 
lint and dirt, hung on pegs when not in use and 
the handles should be frequently changed from 
one side of the brush block to the other. 

Floors should be treated with a good quality of 
light oil and should be the color of yellow gold. 
Sweeping compound should be used on composi- 
tion, terrazzo, cement and other floors of corridors 
and stairs, and on classroom floors when the oil 
has been worn off before a vacation period when 
they can be re-oiled. 

In sweeping classrooms, janitors should sweep 
on but one side of an aisle, should always push, 
never pull, the brush, should not sweep the dirt 
one way in one aisle and the opposite direction in 
the next, and should always move forward while 
Sweeping. 

There is a loss of time when two men sweep a 
floor as compared with the time required for one 
man to sweep the same unit. 
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Do Our Rural Schools Interpret 
Our Cultural Ideals? 


By ANDREW P. HILL, JR., Chief, Division of School Planning, Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif. 








This department of rural education 1s conducted by Helen 
Heffernan, chief, division of rural education, state department 
of education for Califorma, Sacramento, and president, de- 
partment of rural education, National Education Association. 








into a reality. First it is conceived by the 

leaders and thinkers of its era. In its early 
stages it may be wraithlike and vague. It must 
be tested and practicalized and finally put into 
operation, often under trying conditions. Eventu- 
ally it is accepted as contemporary practice. 

In this chain of development the last expression 
of an idea is the planning of a building to inter- 
pret it. If the interpretation is well conceived, the 
building will intensify the program it houses; it 
will inspire its occupants, gather and correlate 
its activities and organize the program into a 
dynamic synergy. 


Wherein the Country School Is Lacking 


| TAKES a long time for an idea to develop 


The usual rural school, however, is not built 
around the latest ideals of education. Conversely, 
it is much more liable to express the commonplace 
or the traditional. Particularly is this so when 
the local community is responsible for leadership. 
The local board has little or no connection with 
the latest educational ideals, little background to 
help in evaluating them and almost no opportunity 
to see them in operation. Because of this condi- 
tion and because of low wages and inconvenient 
living quarters, the rural teacher does not meas- 
ure up to the urban model. As a type she offers 
little or no leadership to her board, and in about 
80 per cent of the cases with which I have had 
experience she is not consulted in respect to new 
building needs. If we add to this situation the 
financing of rural buildings out of meager dis- 
trict valuations, the hopeless picture is complete. 
The primal steps in procuring modern rural 
schools, therefore, consist in securing administra- 
tive units large enough to ensure competent edu- 


cational leadership, enough funds properly to 
maintain the schools and an adequate source of 
income for school building projects. 

Because expression in the form of a building 
is the last step in the emancipation of an idea 
and because buildings have a life of from forty 
to eighty years, educators should be particularly 
alert in evaluating the best practice of to-day and 
translating it into building conceptions. In this 
way a great many of the misconceptions and un- 
truths of traditional practice can be discarded, 
and to-day’s investments in capital outlay guar- 
anteed useful to coming generations. 

Let us consider the cultural implications of the 
rural school. The American school is democracy’s 
expression of leadership. Through it we hope to 
interpret and appraise our civilization. In it our 
younger generations live, experience and evaluate. 
Out of it we hope to develop men and women of 
character and individuality. 


Initiative Needed to Meet Modern Needs 


This is not a conception of a school concerned 
primarily with reading, writing and arithmetic. 
It conceives of school rather as an environment, 
an experience, dealing with life and ideals. For 
this reason it cannot successfully teach hygiene 
in the midst of slovenly janitor work; it cannot 
teach organization where there is little to aid 
organization, art where the building and site are 
a denial of everything artistic, or love of flowers 
where no flowers grow. Culture is no longer a 
matter of books; it is the living of a well balanced 
meaningful life. Our usual rural school is not 
an interpretation of the program we have just 
described. It has been copied rather than con- 
ceived. 
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No other type of building is so steeped in tra- 
dition. Scattered over our country there are 
thousands of one and two-room buildings pat- 
terned on the same old-fashioned design. This 
lack of originality is not limited to the building 
arrangement only. It includes poorly chosen sites, 
apeing of questionable architectural details, care- 
lessness as to orientation and an almost universal 
lack of appreciation of why a school should have 
a garden and how the garden may be planned to 
be practical and inexpensive. 


Selecting the Site 


The setting of the modern school should be 
attractive. A background of tall trees is often 
desirable. Native trees are generally preferred to 
imported varieties. Usually the school should be 
relatively near the road. Small schools may be 
placed as near as 30 feet to the front property 
line, provided the prevailing breeze blows from 
the building towards the road and the traffic is 
not heavy. A relatively small setback makes it 
possible to have a garden of moderate size, which 
the school can afford to maintain. This little plot 
should be skillfully landscaped by an expert, and 
the lawn, shrubs, flowers and trees selected for 
variety and suitability to the climate. Informality 
in the garden is usually desirable, so that flag- 
stone or similar walks are much preferred to 
hard, straight or stiff ones. 

Rural school sites should be selected with care. 
When two or more villages are involved the school 
should be in the largest center or in the village 
likely to become the largest. Schools situated be- 
tween towns are often a wasteful compromise 
since later development may see one town grow 
large enough to support its own school, leaving 
the other stranded with a school out in the coun- 
try. The character, condition and direction of 
approaching roads should be carefully gauged. 
When the district does not contain towns or vil- 
lages, the present and probable future population 
centers should be studied. When barren, rocky or 
desert land comprises one end of a district, loca- 
tion in a geographical center might not be 
practical. 

A residential neighborhood should be selected 
if conditions permit. A site near poorly kept dairy 
farms, stock corrals and the like is to be avoided 
because of sanitary conditions. The noise of high- 
way traffic, fumes from slaughterhouses or can- 
neries, quarries, rock crushers and gravel pits 
near the school are all objectionable. 

The ideal site will permit the rooms to be cor- 
rectly oriented when facing the front garden. 
This will obviate the need and expense of window 
guards. The approach to the school should receive 
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some consideration, and if attractive views from 
the building can be secured at no sacrifice to func- 
tional needs, they are most acceptable. The avail- 
ability of public utilities is often an important 
factor, as gas, water and electricity are desirable 
in the modern school. Whether the water comes 
from a well or from another source, its purity, 
volume and pressure should be guaranteed. In 
one-room schools the underground circulation 
should be in pipes not less than 11% inches in 
diameter, with a pressure of not less than 30 
pounds and fire hose outlets inside and outside the 
building. This volume and pressure should be 
maintainable for at least fifteen minutes through 
a 100-foot fire hose with a 34-inch nozzle. The 
pressure at the nozzle will vary from 18 to 20 
pounds. 

Several factors governing the size and form of 
rural sites demand attention if intelligent selec- 
tions are to be made. In a restricted mountain 
area where population growth seems impossible, 
one-room schools may be erected on 1-acre plots. 
In normal situations, however, 3 acres should be 
provided, and where growing towns are involved 
a site of 5 acres may be chosen as a precautionary 
measure. The requirements upon which the 3-acre 
minimum site is predicated are: space for a ball 
diamond, 1 acre; other play areas, about 1 acre, 
and space for school, garden and parking, 1 acre. 

School boards should be hesitant in purchasing 
land of uneven contour. Undulating land often 
makes it impossible to control the building’s set- 
back; it makes garden areas too large for the 
district’s finances, requires too many walks and 
roads which are expensive to maintain or de- 
mands an exorbitant amount of fencing or abnor- 
mal drainage projects. This is not to say that 
uneven contour in the right place is undesirable. 
A picnic grove or a nook in a small valley or 
arroyo is often desirable. Primary children enjoy 
an informal, uneven playground. In the main, 
however, the major play areas should be as nearly 
level as good drainage permits. 


Layout Should Be Carefully Planned 


A site that permits entrance from the front 
and from the side or rear is often convenient for 
pupils living near the school. No school site should 
be chosen without first making a site layout, 
showing building placement, orientation, garden 
areas, parking areas, major play areas, special 
play apparatus and primary children’s play- 


grounds. 

Many rural school sites have the schoolhouse 
in the exact center of the plot, which spoils the 
play areas and provides too great a front setback. 
In some prominent spot the toilet outhouses an- 
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nounce themselves with undeniable frankness. In 
another place, apparently by happenstance, we 
find the pump or tank house. Then someone is 
reminded of the need for a fuel shed, and a fourth 
outbuilding blossoms forth. Any of these may be 
in the front yard. Scattered among them, one may 
find a good selection of pipe rail play apparatus. 
Additional rooms are more often added as sepa- 
rate units than as extensions of the original 
building. These conditions may be avoided by a 
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an inelastic classic shell. After the general form 
has developed, it is the architect’s task to embel- 
lish it with details on the plane of the child’s un- 
derstanding. Some of the roof lines may slope 
down until they are almost playhouse height from 
the ground, and on the end of the school devoted 
to primary classes, a playhouse opening to a class- 
room and the playground may be included. A wide 
terrace overshadowed by branching trees is val- 
uable for play and for instruction. Pergolas and 





This type of rural school will give its pupils all the advantages of modern education. 
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careful study of rural school sites and site layout. 

Architecturally the typical rural school is stiff 
and formal. Amusing attempts at the monumental 
type are not uncommon. Inside we find the in- 
evitable “standard classroom” furnished with 
mechanically arranged seats, each with its cubby- 
hole large enough to house the self-sufficient text- 
book but utterly unadapted to modern work and 
illustrative materials. The dignity and importance 
of the teacher may be expressed by her desk en- 
throned upon a platform, and if the school is 
“really modern” a pinning strip well out of the 
reach and sight of the pupils may encircle the 
room above the blackboards. This is a perfect 
picture of what education stood for thirty or forty 
years ago: a monumental building to impress the 
children and the taxpayer; a formal schoolhouse, 
because education was unnatural and unrelated to 
living. 

To-day’s school buildings should reflect the in- 
formality of to-day’s educational program. Thus 
the exterior design will evolve from the functional 
needs rather than will the needs be stuffed into 


porches are also of value. Decorative elements 
that children can understand and love will help 
bring the building down to them. A little dwarf 
gargoyle, a nursery rhyme in a tiled panel, beau- 
tiful color or other things of interest to children, 
worked into a design, appeal to the child’s mind. 

Schooling nowadays does not stop with the 
classroom. The outofdoors offers a great diver- 
sity of educational activities and first-hand expe- 
riences. These interests may be encouraged by a 
bird house, surmounting a low gable, a bird bath 
in a quiet spot, a glasshouse corner where plants 
may be grown, a small fish pond, potted plants, 
flower boxes or a beautiful garden. Such an en- 
vironment sets the stage for personal explorations 
in new and enticing experiences. Children play 
with intensity, however, and there must be a place 
for unrestrained activity. 

Commercial play apparatus is desirable in some 
respects, but no opportunity to create safe play 
facilities by means of a bar between two trees 
or a ladder up to a low horizontal limb should be 
lost. When the final significance of the deformali- 
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zation of the rural school is recognized, we may 
see a slide designed as a part of a building or a 
sidewalk marked off for hopscotch and other 
games. With a clear understanding of his objec- 
tives, an architect can design a bus shed, using 
the rear wall for handball or tennis practice, and 
can actually make it beautiful. In medieval times 
man had the knack of making utilitarian things 
beautiful. In this respect at least we are cultur- 
ally behind our forefathers of the Dark Ages. 


Carrying Beauty Into the Schoolhouse 


The interior of rural schools seldom harmonizes 
with our cultural ideals. If the building is English 
half timber outside, we seldom find adherence to 
this style on the inside. Concessions, however, are 
made. There are the Winged Victory of Samo- 
thrace and the Venus of Milo. These statues were 
art in their original setting. It is sacrilege to mix 
them with the sordid and the common. 

Consistency demands, at least, that the interior 
of a building be treated as a part of the whole. 
Proportion, color and the artistic development of 
functional features are needed. We have seen dis- 
play cases that added quaintness, beauty and 
charm to a building. The lobby floor, at least, may 
be designed for individuality and attractiveness. 
And with all the opportunity doors afford for the 
development of architectural charm, one might 
expect that they at least would be original. 

There is need for less formality in classroom 
furniture and for study of room arrangements 
to permit quick changes from one activity to 
another. Provision should be made for the facili- 
ties needed for various activities and there should 
be adequate storage space designed to house the 
types of materials used in the several grades. 
These interpretations call for constructive design- 
ing ability. 

The modern school, then, should be designed as 
a unit or a group of units. Assuming it to be 
properly oriented and rationally related to its 
approaches, garden areas, school gardens and play 
areas, we must check the design further to see 
that: (a) delivery facilities are provided to the 
engine room, the storeroom or receiving room and 
the domestic art or manual arts quarters; in very 
small schools, deliveries must often come to the 
office; (b) toilet facilities are arranged conven- 
iently and practically on a level with the play 
areas of each sex; (c) extensions may be easily 
and properly made; (d) it is consistent through- 
out in design; (e) its rooms are a real inter- 
pretation of to-day’s educational ideals; (f) its 
interior arrangement is well conceived; (g) the 
building is adaptable as a community center. 

This article has stressed the cultural aspects of 
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these items mainly because America’s fetish for 
freedom implies a need for the development of 
a civilization that will not abuse freedom. Amer- 
ica’s rural schools have been too much interested 
in developing knowledge without preparing the 
individual for the responsibilities he must assume 
if society is to remain healthy and vigorous. 

To-day we have reaped three results: Because 
our knowledge is bookish and formal, the propor- 
tion of rural children attending high school is less 
than half of that in cities; the rural child’s adjust- 
ment to high school and college education is 
difficult because his experience has been thus for- 
malized, and lastly, when he does attend college, 
his transformation into a useful citizen is left to 
the chance connections and acquaintances he 
makes there rather than to the eight years of 
fundamental character training in the elementary 
school. 

The ideals of rural school planning expressed 
here are depicted in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. Functional adaption to school needs, cul- 
tural consistency in plan, architecture and garden 
and an interpretative recognition of the school as 
a child’s environment are the major principles 
recognized. 





What Physical Educators Should 


Strive for 


Physical education directors are calling atten- 
tion to the objectives of the American Physical 
Education Association that were adopted and ap- 
proved by the recent White House Conference on 
Child Health: 

A gymnasium and playground for every school. 

Opportunities for scouting and camp craft. 

Equipped and supervised summer playgrounds. 

A graded and scientific curriculum. 

A medical examination for every school child. 

A class period in physical education each day 

for each pupil. 

Standardized physical achievement tests. 

Academic credit for physical education work. 

An intramural program for after school hours. 

An athletic program for girls planned and ad- 

ministered by qualified women, stressing 
girls’ rules for girls’ activities and games and 
types of competition adapted to age, capacity 
and interests. 

The teacher fully trained and accredited. 

The coach a member of the faculty. 

Education for leisure. 

Health habits that endure. 

A program that stresses sportsmanship and 

ethical conduct. 
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Administration 


GROUP of school principals meet occasion- 

ally for the informal discussion of their 

everyday problems. The subject of the 
school janitor is never brought up without most 
members of the group confessing that the janitor- 
ship is an ever present problem and one that is 
apparently unsolvable. Some principals get along 
better than others with their janitors, but there 
is not one who feels satisfied with the janitorial 
service he is receiving. 

After having listened to repeated complaints 
about janitors from principals and superintend- 
ents who are not given to fault finding, an impar- 
tial observer interviewed a few janitors in posi- 
tions of low and of high degree He found that 
these men do not feel that they occupy positions 
in a school system comparable with the teachers, 
the principal or the superintendent. They think 
their work is inferior, is in fact degrading, and 
they are not encouraged to play an important role 
in making the educational machinery run 
smoothly and economically. Practically all of the 
men who talked freely about their work gave evi- 
dence that they were in a more or less defensive 
attitude toward teachers, principal and admin- 
istrators—not openly or rebelliously, but never- 
theless actually and influentially. They do not 
feel that they can be companionable with their 
superintendents, principals, teachers or even with 
the pupils. 

None of the men interviewed had received spe- 
cial training for his job, although most of them 
had listened to talks concerning one or another 
phase of the work of janitor. They are all un- 
trained men. They were for the most part picked 
up by members of the board of education or by 
the superintendent. They have no professional 
feeling whatever. The janitorship is not, so far 
as they regard it, a profession any more than dig- 
ging a ditch is a profession. The janitor, speak- 
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ing generally, regards his work mechanically and 
is not stimulated by professional ambition. 

The janitorial problem cannot be solved until 
the janitor looks upon his position as a profession. 
This means that he must receive special training. 
A janitor must think better of his profession than 
one did who was interviewed and: who, when he 
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was asked whether the janitorship ought to be- 
come a profession, remarked: ‘Well, I suppose I 
ought to be made Professor of Dust and Ashes.” 
A man who thinks of his job as being concerned 
principally with cleaning up dust and ashes can- 
not contribute much to the smooth and efficient 
operation of an educational plant. 


The board of education ought not to appoint 
janitors. The superintendent or principal should 
make the appointments. A janitor should never 
be chosen unless he has been carefully looked 
over with a view to discovering his personal traits 
and his general makeup. The janitor is seen as 
much about the school building as the principal 
or any teacher. He comes into contact with pupils 
and with teachers more intimately, or at least 
more frequently, than does the principal. He 
should make a good impression because of his ap- 
pearance and his personality. He can and does 
exert an influence for good or for ill upon pupils, 
especially upon the boys in a school. He ought to 
be a man who can give boys the right slant in 
respect to some matters that teachers or a prin- 
cipal are not given an opportunity to handle. A 
janitor ought to be a friendly man whose advice 
to pupils as he comes into contact with them in 
situations somewhat different from those pre- 
sented in the classroom, or on the playground 
even, will be well received and followed. The jan- 
itor ought not to be primarily a headsman. He 
certainly ought not to be an object for ridicule 
by pupils because of his appearance or his traits. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the need of tech- 
nical training for janitorial service. A janitor 
is, more largely than a superintendent or a prin- 
cipal or a teacher, a custodian of school property, 
including often elaborate and expensive equip- 
ment. He is the custodian, to some extent, of the 
health of pupils and teachers; he should have ex- 
pert knowledge of the proper temperature, ven- 
tilation, humidity and cleanliness of a_ school 
building. He should play an important part in 
eliminating disturbances in a school building so 
that teachers and pupils will not be irritated or 
distracted. One janitor, who goes blustering 
around the building of which he has charge, slam- 
ming doors, fussing with windows and generally 
making himself a nuisance, says that his duties 
require that he be active in ways that are annoy- 
ing. If he had the right feeling about his func- 
tion and some knowledge of how to help make 
school work run smoothly without distraction, he 
could follow a program so that he could do his 
work and not disturb teachers and pupils. 

There is no remedy for the situation except 
to professionalize the position of janitor and to 
put appointments in the hands of superintendents 
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or principals. Then, the janitor must receive spe- 
cial training that will take him out of the class 
of picked up, untrained day help. A janitor must 
be helped to overcome his feeling of inferiority, 
and especially his defense reaction against admin- 
istrators, teachers and pupils. This is not an unat- 
tainable ideal. Minneapolis has already attained 
it, and reports are coming in to the effect that 
other communities are about to adopt a new ré- 
gime for training and selecting janitors. 
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Comment and Counsel From an 


Elder Statesman 


EADERS of The NATION’S SCHOOLS who 
Ri been following William McAndrew’s 

comments on policy making in American 
education—and are there any readers who have 
not been following them ?—would not feel kindly 
toward the editors if they did not make an attempt 
to provide for continuance of Mr. McAndrew’s 
enlivening and illuminating comments on educa- 
tional problems and procedures. Happily, we are 
able to announce that, beginning with the current 
issue, Mr. McAndrew will conduct a department 
in which he will offer each month in his inimitable 
way comment and advice to those who are charged 
with the administration of education, whether 
public, private or parochial. 

Education has not heretofore taken advantage 
adequately of the wisdom of its elder statesmen. 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS will in presenting Mr. 
McAndrew’s comments each month inaugurate 
a program that we are sure will be appreciated 
by our readers. He has been given a roving com- 
mission to discuss informally any question of in- 
terest to educational executives. The Sage of Con- 
necticut is peculiarly well qualified by training and 
experience and very well situated to look over the 
educational arena and suggest to the warriors 
ways and means of avoiding needless conflict and 
of achieving success in their endeavors. 
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Education and World Unity 


ILENT forces are at work tending to develop 
S understanding and peaceful relations among 
the peoples of the world. The New Educa- 
tion Fellowship is one of these forces, though it 
is working so quietly that even well informed 
educators are not aware of the increasingly im- 
portant role that it is playing in breaking down 
prejudice and hostility. 
The aim of this organization is to disseminate 
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knowledge regarding the so-called “new educa- 
tion,” so that all the nations may take advantage 
of the experiences of any one nation in developing 
newer types of education that train the younger 
generation to think straight regarding the condi- 
tions and relationships essential for the well- 
being of humanity, whether in Germany or in 
Japan or in America or in any other nation. 
Most of the progressive peoples of the world are 
represented in the fellowship. They are leaders in 
their respective countries. There is extraordinary 
unanimity among them concerning the essentials 
of an education adapted to the needs of youth in 
the modern world. 

Added to the growing influence of the New 
Education Fellowship is the benefit that is flow- 
ing from the interchange of students and teachers 
between the nations. American educational foun- 
dations are playing an important part in financing 
these undertakings designed to develop interna- 
tional good will. The great international educa- 
tional organization that will meet in Denver in 
July is a power for good in bringing the nations 
closer together through the adoption of funda- 
mental educational principles and procedures and 
the elimination of prejudiced, narrow-minded 
nationalistic education. 

It is probably not going beyond bounds to say 
that more is being done at this moment through 
education to promote unity and good will among 
nations than is being accomplished by all other 
agencies combined. If this work can go on un- 
impeded for one generation there will probably 
be developed among the peoples of the world a 
mutual understanding and an attitude toward one 
another that will make resort to arms difficult 
or impossible. 
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A Department of Home and the Child 


CCORDING to the Associated Press there 
A“ be presented at the next session of 
Congress a bill designed to create a new 
department in the Government, with a cabinet 
officer. This department will be entitled “Home 
and Child.” All Federal activities having to do 
with child welfare, child training or education of 
any kind or degree will be concentrated in this 
department. It is believed by those who are spon- 
soring this movement that the home and the child 
are of as great importance as commerce, or agri- 
culture, or war, or any other interest or concern 
that is safeguarded or promoted by the Govern- 
ment. 
Probably no one will deny that the welfare of 
the child is of sufficient consequence to warrant 
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support by Federal, state and local governments. 
But it is doubtful whether the establishment of a 
department of home and the child will best attain 
the objective of advancing the physical, mental, 
social and moral well-being of our children. It 
seems to us that the welfare of the young is pro- 
moted more largely to-day by agencies outside of 
the home than within the home. Ideally, the home 
should play the chief rédle in the care and culture 
of the child, but actually it is not playing the chief 
role in American life. The school has become a 
more vital factor than the home in child life. The 
home as a welfare and educational agency has 
been constantly declining in America, and the 
school has been just as constantly increasing in 
the scope and intensity of its influence. It is 
doubtful whether legislation could restore to the 
home the place that it occupied in training the 
young four or five decades ago. Such profound 
changes have occurred in our social organization 
and in our mode of life that the home cannot re- 
gain the prestige in training the young that it 
held in an earlier day. 

The NATION’S SCHOOLS wishes to see a depart- 
ment established in the Government that will be 
devoted to the promotion of the physical, mental, 
social and moral well-being and training of the 
young. This department should enjoy all the 
privileges and all the power that are enjoyed by any 
other department. But it should be a department 
of education and child welfare rather than a de- 
partment of home and the child. Educational 
agencies outside of the home will in the future 
play an even more important role than they are 
now playing in the direction of child welfare and 
child training, and a department of the Govern- 
ment should have in view principally the promo- 
tion and the maintenance of these educational 
agencies. The home should be regarded as one of 
the agencies, but only one. Moving and talking 
pictures should be regarded as potent agencies in 
influencing the social and moral development of 
the young. The public playground, the school 
garden, organizations like the Boy Scouts and the 
Girl Scouts, summer camps, are all playing a part 
in affecting the welfare and training of the young. 
These are all educational agencies and so far as 
the Government is concerned they should be dealt 
with as educational forces. Whether we like it or 
not, whether we approve of it or not, the home is 
not the dominant agency in America that is de- 
termining the development of the young for good 
or for ill; and in establishing a department in the 
Federal Government to promote child welfare and 
education we should not assume that the home is 
or can again be made the most important in- 
fluence. 
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Happy to S ay—*) WILLIAM Mc ANDRE 


HERE is a young gentleman named Edward 
. Fuller, superintending the schools of Darien, 
Conn., who printed on the program of a teachers’ 
convention, “Our speakers are our guests. Con- 
necticut courtesy and hospitality require that we 
fill the front seats. One may do his share toward 
the reputation of our state and profession for 
good breeding by choosing, each his place, so that 
there is nothing vacant in front of it.” 


O MANY times have I heard an educational 

meeting preceded by the chairman’s advertise- 
ment of backwardness, “Will those in the rear 
please come forward?” that always I expect to 
hear it. 


HEY say that the managers of prize fights do 
not have to coax the spectators into the front 
seats. 


OUNG doctors at a clinic, architects, engi- 
neers, lawyers, never need urging to come 
forward. 


x critic might say that we school 
people, sitting far back, show no morale or 
professional interest. 


HE back seat habit is not deliberate rudeness ; 

neither is it entirely due to the contempt of 
teachers for their calling or the indifference to 
those on the platform. It is thoughtlessness. 


HE planner of the program can cure this. He 

is the chief host. When the invited guest 
comes to his house he must not let his family run 
away to the back yard. 


OU ought to see Joe Richey of McKeesport, 

Pa., open a meeting. He has as many young 
girl teachers as anyone has, but they have a 
hearty pride in their meeting manners. Joe says 
to them, “I have a letter from the speaker we had 
at the last assembly. He wants me to thank you 
for the courteous and appreciative hearing you 
gave him—nobody whispering or fidgeting.’”’ Then 
Joe adds, “This has made me proud to be associ- 
ated with teachers who reflect high credit upon a 
very respectable service.” 


DD correction to a fault and you get zero, but 
compliment cancels errors and adds a virtue. 


HE two riskiest situations for a schoolman’s 

manners I recall out of my sixty-three years 
among teachers are: the bout with an angry 
parent and the controversy in a public meeting. 


E should have demonstration lessons for 

teachers in the art of treating parens iratus. 
Get points from the department stores. To irritate 
a customer is an unforgivable sin. A mother is as 
important to a school. Without parents we would 
go bankrupt for raw material. It is good for you 
to avoid correcting a parent. You needn’t prove 
her wrong or yourself right. The main thing is 
for her to learn that you are good mannered. 


HERE is a vocabulary for use with parents. 

“No reflection on yourself or your home man- 
agement was intended.” “I am sorry you should 
have thought so.” “You have had more experience 
with the boy than I have. What would you have 
done?” These are courtesy weapons. Any mother 
worth having will defend her own. This is so 
respectable that you will gain by praising her de- 
fense. If she demands an apology, get a friendly 
adviser into the game—a principal if you can de- 
pend on him or a near-by teacher—and ask if you 
think that an apology to the boy is advisable or 
is good for him. The main thing is that milady 
shall get no peg on which to hang an allegation 
that you have been discourteous to her. 


OTHING seems to please an ordinary news- 
paper more than to headline rudeness in a 
gathering of women or teachers. Papers every- 
where chronicled at exuberant length the uproar 
following the foolish attempt of a Jerseyite to in- 
ject a resolution favoring booze into the superin- 
tendents’ convention in Detroit. 


HAT the journals made the most of was 
the disorder of educators. 


HE late Eli Rapp, beloved of Pennsylvania, 
said to teachers, “You gotta be polite even 
when punishing.” 


E made fun of Eli. All the same, you owe 
it to me and to all your fellow practitioners 
to bring it about that there will be a common 
saying current in America: As polite as a peda- 


gogue. 
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Practical School Administration: 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Saving Money by Means of New 
Techniques 


By PHILIP C. LOVEJOY, Formerly Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Hamtramck, Mich. 


particular series will not devote much space 
or time to the subject of capital costs. It will 
not be amiss, however, to suggest a word of cau- 
tion. Whatever we secure through bond issues at 
the present time is going to add materially to 
future costs. No executive can afford to disregard 
this important phase of educational finance. 
Recently a large metropolitan daily stated edi- 
torially that all great public improvements have 
been instigated by the public itself which had gone 
to the polls and voted for bond issues in varying 
amounts and with varying maturities. To-day 
this same public finds itself confronted with 
enormous charges for debt service, likewise a re- 
duced income, and, hence, current demands that 
seem exorbitant. In some cases the costs for debt 
service are absorbing more than 30 per cent of 
the entire school budget. These charges must be 
paid first. The credit of the community depends 
upon such payment. In the meantime schools 
must be operated, and in many cities taxes are 
not being paid with rapidity. The dilemma is 
significant. 


The Problem Faced by One District 


I PREVIOUS articles I have stated that this 


In the middle of the year one school district 
found itself $300,000 short of the income needed 
to pay its expenses for the remainder of that year. 
Hasty meetings of the board were called to deter- 
mine where money could be saved. Since teach- 
ers’ salaries demanded so much of the budget, 
the first thought was to reduce them, even in face 
of the contracts that had been issued. Surely the 
teachers would be patriotic enough not to object. 
But these teachers had received no increase the 
previous spring when the contracts had been 
issued. A reduction in the middle of the year 
would in reality be a double cut for that year. 

The board of education then considered taking 
two weeks from the school year. This seemed quite 
popular among certain citizens, which indicates 
that the true value of the product of the schools 
was not being appreciated. Evidently a poor pro- 


gram of public school relations had been main- 
tained in that community. No one even considers 
lopping off two weeks from the year of service 
of firemen or policemen in order to save money. 
Turning 8,000 or 10,000 youngsters into the city 
streets apparently is considered only from the 
standpoint of saving money in educational costs. 
Consideration is not given to the other tremen- 
dous values that must be conserved. 


Penalty of Too Reckless Spending 


This community was in desperate financial cir- 
cumstances. A newspaper editorial pertaining to 
this situation read as follows: 

“The financial predicament in which Town X 
finds itself with its treasury depleted, its credit 
gone and extensive bond issues coming due, is an 
example of the situation many municipalities of 
the country are facing or find threatening them. 
Town X leads the procession, that is all. In all 
cases real trouble lies ahead. Cities and states, too, 
for that matter, have played; now they must pay 
if they can. 

“For many years men like Calvin Coolidge and 
Secretary Mellon have repeatedly warned the 
country to put an end to the wild orgy of free 
spending by state and local governments that has 
been sweeping the land like a perpetual epidemic. 
But nobody anywhere has seemed to pay attention 
to the warnings and protests of anybody. Now the 
end of the joy ride has arrived and the most skill- 
ful sort of driving is going to be none too adequate 
to prevent the finale from producing a lot of 
wreckage. 

“The recklessness with which bond issues have 
been authorized and sold over the land has created 
a burden that was beginning to stagger the tax- 
payer even when times were good. In many parts 
of the country municipal obligations are selling at 
fifty to fifty-five cents on the dollar. Doubtless in 
most instances these securities will come back, but 
they are going to do so only as the result of a long 
period of rigid public economy. 

“Tt won’t do any good to talk retrenchment or 
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economy. Planning for reform won’t help. Reform 
must be instituted at once. Expenses must be cut 
and cut drastically. If a dollar is spent, value for 
it must be received. Luxuries and nonessentials 
must be cut out, and perhaps some of the things 
we have become accustomed to call necessities. 
Public peace and safety must be preserved, but in 
a businesslike, frugal way. Each municipality 
must pull in its horns and commence living a sim- 
ple life. 

“Economy is the biggest public need in each city 
to-day except police and health protection. Even 
education takes a second place.” 

Here we see the direct result of voting bond 
issues in excess of what a community may be able 
to pay for. In the particular town in question 
the board finally decided that it would be able to 
carry on for the balance of this year, but it has 
planned drastic cuts for next year. Incidentally, 
this is one of the towns mentioned in my article 
for last month wherein I cited the principle of con- 
centration as applying to the employment of super- 
intendents. It is now time to pay, and educational 
suffering is going to ensue. The price about to be 
paid to ensure financial economy is going to be 
tremendously high unless the most extreme care 
is used. Even now the high school swimming pool 
has been closed as a recreational center in order 
to save $250 in five months. Hundreds of young 
persons who were accustomed to visit the pool 
have now been denied this privilege and must seek 
recreation elsewhere. The price paid to save $250 
may be far too great. 


The Need for Careful Cutting 


There is no question but that economies will 
have to be effected. We are advocating that in this 
series, but we are also sounding a warning to the 
effect that we must be careful where and how we 
cut costs. We must keep rash emotionalism from 
entering into the proposed changes. On all sides 
suggestions are being made. Witness for instance, 
the utterances of William H. Murray, governor of 
Oklahoma, in his first message to the state legis- 
lature delivered on January 12, 1931. 

“There should be some provision that would 
require the teacher to devote more than ten to 
eighteen hours a week. The constitution of the 
state provides that all services for the state shall 
be eight hours a day and that does not mean one 
or two hours for the teacher and twelve hours for 
the printer and the laboring man. 

““My view of this system is this—If the member 
of the faculty devoted eight hours a day, including 
one hour for noon and forty minutes to an hour 
for recess, leaving six hours of actual work in the 
school, that would be reasonable, and it would 
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eliminate 30 per cent of the professors and mean 
in the end 30 per cent saving to the taxpayers in 
the cost of education. 

“IT recommend that a law be passed providing 
that junior colleges shall admit no pupil until such 
pupil shall have mastered the eighth grade—that 
students can enter college only on examination. 


Policies Must Be Justified 


“A law also should prevent any duplication of 
work in state institutions of higher learning. The 
most deplorable thing in all our educational errors 
is the placing as the shibboleth and slogan of in- 
stitutions the subject of ball playing and other 
sports. The people could afford to pay for sports 
in the educational institutions to a limited extent, 
but when it comes to a university paying an aggre- 
gate sum of $52,000 a year for instructors in 
sports alone, it is entirely too much. 

“T am aware that in all these things I meet with 
a cry that ‘It does not meet the requirements of 
the North Central Association,’ but why should 
Oklahoma permit the North Central Association 
to dictate the policy of its law on educational mat- 
ters and the expenditure of her monies? Why 
should not the sovereignty of the state dictate 
these things? The time has arrived to wipe out 
the policies of the North Central Association and 
adopt an all inclusive Oklahoma policy in meeting 
the educational needs and costs. I shall endeavor 
to do this with the help of the legislature and the 
guidance of the best brains of the state.” 

Whatever may be our attitude toward the state- 
ments of this and other governors, school men 
must realize that the time has come for the justi- 
fication of many things that have heretofore been 
accepted by a prosperous public. Speaking on the 
subject of industry and unemployment, with the 
related seasonal tasks, James Couzens, senator 
from Michigan, has stated that industry will have 
to solve this problem or else the government will 
step in and do it. Likewise in the field of educa- 
tion, unless educators themselves can see these 
problems and keep on the alert for a solution that 
will be backed by facts and at the same time 
achieve economy, the other agencies of govern- 
ment will step in and make drastic changes of 
their own accord. 


Administrators Should Be on the Alert 


In the April issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
various economies that could be effected in the 
field of personnel were discussed. It will be re- 
membered that two topics suggested that school 
administrators maintain a constant research in 
order to develop for ultimate adoption as a policy 
new techniques of instruction whereby the pupil- 
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teacher ratio can be increased from its present 
figure constantly upward—perhaps without classes 
as such—so that the present personnel may care 
for growth, with the eventual idea that a larger 
enrollment may be taught with a smaller corps. 
As a corollary, it was suggested that the more ex- 
perienced and expert teachers should have salaries 
greater than those now paid, but that each of them 
should be provided with an educational intern 
employed at the lower end of the salary scale. 


Fewer Teachers—Larger Classes? 


Recently I have had many discussions with 
school men on this topic, and they have practically 
all voiced the idea that large classes are detri- 
mental to the pupils’ progress and that it would 
be impossible to have classes much larger than 
those we now have. I still insist, however, that 
financial urgency is going to demand the discovery 
of new techniques that will permit larger classes 
to be conducted with even greater efficiency of 
product than is now achieved. When we talk a 
larger pupil-teacher ratio, we find it difficult to 
divorce in our minds the new procedure and 
techniques from the present type of class, molded 
pretty much on the recitation type. I believe that 
we are going to develop a system of education 
whereby we can have a heavy teacher load and 
achieve a superior product. 

In Hamtramck, Mich., during the second se- 
mester of this year, Supt. M. R. Keyworth selected 
four of his most expert teachers and doubled their 
class load to seventy. He provided each teacher 
with a clerk to care for many of the minor details 
in conducting such a class. So far all tests have 
shown that efficiency has not been lowered, neither 
efficiency of teaching nor efficiency of product. 


What the Future May Bring 


May we not be able to say that in the school of 
the future it shall be possible by means of new 
techniques to care for the educational needs of 
1,000 pupils with but ten experienced teachers 
(experts) assisted by several educational interns. 
It may be that pupils will not be in classes as 
we now understand the word at all. Surely such a 
change is not more radical than those that have 
been made since the days of the one-room school. 
Techniques have changed strikingly in the past 
few decades. May they not change as dynamically 
in the next decades? The necessary techniques 
for this new type of school must be developed. 
Strides are being made in this direction. Is it not 
one of the chief obligations of present day school 
executives to assist in this development? Such 
times as 1931 serve to hasten this work, for now 
it is imperative that money be saved and that 
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children be educated with a finesse not before 
demanded. It is possible that the necessity will 
serve as the impetus to the solution. 

Specific instances of educational economies that 
have been effected by school superintendents are 
presented here. 

William B. Jack, superintendent of schools, 
Portland, Me.: Consistent efforts to serve effect- 
ively our boys and girls show invariably a prac- 
tical saving of the city’s money. The per capita 
cost in the elementary schools has been reduced 
from $76.64 to $71.59. 

Clarence Vliet, superintendent of schools, Bir- 
mingham, Mich.: Power contracts were changed 
from the open order type at five cents a kilowatt 
hour to the standard power rating thus permitting 
a demand charge of one and a half cents a kilo- 
watt hour. A saving of $550 a year was saved 
in this way. Mechanical stokers were installed. 
These eliminated smoke and saved 20 per cent on 
the fuel bill, or approximately $1,000 a year. The 
boiler repair bills were also cut. 


Effective Economy Measures 


L. A. Butler, superintendent of schools, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: The elementary teachers handle 
their own music and art classes. A program of 
practical arts has been substituted for manual 
training and home economics in the elementary 
schools. This saves the salaries of one or two 
teachers to each building. The city has been re- 
districted and three elementary schools merged. An 
even distribution of teachers has been accom- 
plished and the teacher personnel reduced by 
thirty-three, which has resulted in a saving of 
more than $50,000 a year. 

Clyde Creaser, superintendent of schools, Ithaca, 
Mich.: The tax was reduced by two mills. An in- 
crease in nonresident pupils was absorbed by the 
regular classes, and a saving of $2,250 effected. 
The curriculum was reorganized to receive more 
state and Federal aid, a change that saved $900. 
A saving was also made in the buying of manual 
training supplies. The boys brought old lumber 
from home for experimental work, thus reducing 
lumber costs by half. The salaries of beginning 
teachers were also lowered. 

C. R. Heemstra, superintendent of schools, 
Croswell, Mich.: The morning and afternoon kin- 
dergarten classes were combined into one after- 
noon session. The kindergarten teacher conducts 
the first-grade classes in the morning. This saves 
the salary of one teacher. A modified platoon 
system was adopted in the first, second and third 
grades so that the regular class teachers are al- 
ways busy. A saving of 5 per cent in salary costs 
was thus made. 
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Removing the “Bargaining” Idea From 
Salary Discussions 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


URING the past few years so much pub- 
1) licity has been directed at salary sched- 
ules for teachers that usually it is assumed 
that any progressive school system has a more or 
less automatic teacher salary schedule. Such an 
assumption is much more nearly true in the larger 
communities than in the smaller ones. Also in 
many smaller communities where progressive 
young men as superintendents of schools have 
attempted to install scientific salary schedules the 
task has not been an easy one. In the first place, 
in many communities teachers themselves are 
accustomed to bargain for all they can get for next 
year. Also, it has been the custom in some places 
for teachers to “take a contract” only as a safety 
first policy and to break the contract if a better 
position comes along. 

Two years ago a young friend of mine became 
superintendent of schools in a community in which 
conditions similar to those just listed had existed 
for many years. In his quiet, effective way, some 
progress was made in correcting matters in this 
direction last April. In light of existing economic 
circumstances, it seemed essential that a concerted 
effort be made to obtain a fuller understanding 
by the teaching staff with respect to teachers’ 
salaries within the community. After some con- 
sideration, this superintendent decided to discuss 
the matter frankly. To lend dignity to the affair. 
he decided to send the discussion in the form of 
a bulletin rather than “preach” to the teachers. 
The results of his efforts have been gratifying. 


What One Superintendent Did 


Inasmuch as the problem presented here unfor- 
tunately is somewhat common in certain quarters, 
the communication used by the superintendent 
under discussion is duplicated as follows: 

“The question of teachers’ salaries is at best a 
difficult one. Even in the largest schools, which 
have as nearly automatic salary schedules as is 
possible, there is dissatisfaction. Such a condi- 





*Discussions in this department deal with problems that frequently 
confront principals and superintendents. Inquiries on problems of this 
nature should be addressed to Doctor Fowlkes. 


tion is likely to be more acute in the smaller sys- 
tems where personal relationships among teachers 
are more intimate—thus magnifying likes and 
dislikes, and consciousness of abilities and weak- 
nesses. 


Facing the Facts 


“Satisfaction or dissatisfaction is quite likely 
to be relative, that is, in terms of what others 
get. It is humanly impossible for any board of 
education to set salaries for any group of twenty 
teachers who vary in experience, training and 
ability without some dissatisfaction. If all salaries 
were doubled, the better teachers might justly 
reason that if certain teachers’ salaries were 
doubled, theirs should be tripled. A teacher fre- 
quently magnifies a difference of $50 between her 
offer and that to some other teacher to the extent 
that in importance it looms greater than the 
$1,200 or so, in which they may receive alike. | 
doubt if there is a teacher (or superintendent) 
in this state who would not like more money and 
who cannot think of some perfectly valid reasons 
why he should have it in terms of what others 
are getting. 

“The members of a board of education do not 
occupy an enviable position. They receive criti- 
cism from the taxpayers on one hand for paying 
too much, and from teachers, on the other, for 
paying too little. They bear the responsibility of 
providing for the children of a community the 
best education they feel they can afford. They 
are not spending their own money. They are 
spending other people’s money. By and large, I 
doubt if there are any public officials who hon- 
estly try harder to do the right thing than boards 
of education. These members of the board are 
human. Certainly they make mistakes, the same 
as superintendents, principals, teachers and every- 
one else. Probably boards overpay and underpay 
as judged by ability to pay, in individual cases in 
about the same proportion that we, as teachers, 
erroneously mark pupils too high or too low. 

“We, as teachers in a small community, must 
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face certain facts: (1) that the board of educa- 
tion must abide by certain maximum salaries— 
which maxima must necessarily be less than max- 
ima in larger cities; (2) that advancement beyond 
the maximum is dependent largely upon moving 
to a larger city; (3) that teachers can probably 
never be paid what they are worth, since teaching 
worth cannot always be expressed in terms of 
dollars; (4) that the laws of supply and demand, 
in the long run, influence the price of teaching the 
same as any commodity. 


Board Policy Fair 


“The board has expressed a very fair, and, I 
believe, sound policy with regard to releasing 
teachers from contracts to enable them to accept 
professional advancements. The board appre- 
ciates the salary limitations of this community. 
It does not wish to interfere with the professional 
advancement of its teachers. It knows that many 
good positions come on ‘breaks’ and that they 
must be accepted at the time they appear, if at all. 
Consequently, the board is willing on reasonable 
notice to release from her contract any teacher 
who has an opportunity for decided professional 
advancement. 

“Such fair treatment by the board of its teach- 
ers ethically involves similar consideration of the 
board by the teachers. Willingness to release does 
not mean that the board expects teachers to ac- 
cept a contract merely to ‘play safe,’ and then 
to join agencies and broadcast applications in the 
frantic hope that the contract will not have to 
be fulfilled. Between this extreme on one hand 
and being absolutely ‘off the market’ on the other, 
as is required in many schools, is a reasonable 
attitude which neither jeopardizes the professional 
advancement of the teacher nor the educational 
well-being of the pupils. The board surely has a 
right to expect that teachers who accept do so 
honestly and whole-heartedly, and whereas they 
may be released on proper occasion, if such oppor- 
tunity does not occur, that they will give, cheer- 
fully and without stint, to their pupils to the best 
of their ability. 

“The board also appreciates the unfairness of 
making offers to teachers, some of whom accept, 
assuming the offer is made in good faith as the 
best possible offer—and then to have other teach- 
ers ask for more money, and get it. Such practice 
tends to reduce salary making to the horse trader 
basis. Consequently, the board has endeavored to 
make the best offer it considers itself able to make 
and expects teachers to accept or reject on the 
basis of these offers. The road is not absolutely 
closed to further changes. Cases of very obvious 
unfairness will be considered. Such cases, how- 
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ever, must be extremely unusual to cause a change 
in the offer. It is as difficult to change one case 
in a list of offers as it is to change a pupil’s mark. 
Usually one change involves a change of many 
more. When it has been customary for teachers 
on receiving their offers always to counter with 
requests for increases, one cannot censor teachers 
for so doing. They may easily reason that it costs 
nothing to try, they can’t lose anything, and they 
may make $25 or $50 very easily. Also, there is 
the implied idea that perhaps the board has made 
the offer low, expecting to have to increase it. 

“The offers made this year are, however, for 
all practical purposes, final. They would be posi- 
tively final except for the realization that perhaps 
once in a thousand cases a grave injustice might 
be done, and it is to avoid this case that there 
is any possibility of change whatsoever. 

“As is quite generally the case, the offers this 
year, within the tentative minimum and maxi- 
mum, were arrived at on a basis of experience, 
training and success. The first two are objective, 
but it is difficult to determine the third objectively. 
As a result (as is typical with most salary sched- 
ules) the success factor, beyond a desirable mini- 
mum required for retention on the staff, is largely 
ignored. That is, if it were agreed that no teacher 
below a ‘fair’ rating were to be retained, those 
regarded as fair, good or excellent would all be 
treated substantially alike. The reason for this 
is that boards get into no end of difficulty trying 
to make $25 or $50 differentiations between good 
and fair teachers. Hence, it should be evident that 
if a beginning teacher, near the minimum, receives 
an increase of $100, it does not mean that she is 
regarded as a better teacher than a teacher at 
the maximum who receives no increase. In fact, 
usually the case is reversed—the teacher at the 
maximum is the better teacher. 

“T hope these random remarks about salaries 
will at least partially answer some questions that 
always arise when the salary question is consid- 
ered. In case there are other questions, do not 
hesitate to come to the office to talk them over.” 





Oregon Provides Free Textbooks 
for Its Elementary Pupils 


Free textbooks for pupils in the public elemen- 
tary schools are to be provided in Oregon as the 
result of the signing by Gov. Julius L. Meier of a 
bill passed by the legislature. 

The new law provides that not more than $1.50 
a year shall be expended for each child. The cost 
of books is to be paid by the district affected. 
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“What's the matter, Sonny. 


ean’t you read?” 


ONNY can read all right. But he likes 
to walk on the grass. It’s just naturally 
more comfortable than the hard sidewalk. 


Hard sidewalks and hard floors tire every- 
one. When the heel comes down on an un- 
yielding surface, muscles and nerves receive 
a minute shock. Multiply this over and over 
again and you have a fundamental cause of 
fatigue. But when the heel comes down on a 
‘*springy,” resilient surface, it’s cushioned. 
There is no jarring impact. 

That’s why Sealex floors have found favor 
with school teachers. On their feet a great 
part of the day, teachers appreciate the 
resilient comfort of Sealex Linoleum floors. 


Teachers find also that Sealex floors help 
to promote discipline and study. Sealex floors 
are quiet—they deaden the noisy footsteps 


that used to interfere with concentration 
and provoked whispers and giggles. 


Our School Floors Department will be 
pleased to furnish full information on the 
various types of Sealex floors. These include 
economical, heavy-duty materials particu- 
larly suitable for corridors, classrooms and 
gymnasiums, as well as designed-to-order 
floors for the school library, kindergarten or 
entrance hall. When Sealex materials are in- 
stalled by Authorized Contractors of Bonded 
Floors we back them with a Guaranty Bond. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. Kearny, N. J. 


SEALEX 


PINOLE UN FLOORS 
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Space Efficiency: A Major Factor in 
Appraising the School Plant 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, 
School of Education, University of Michigan 


the existing school plant is space efficiency. 

This requires the careful analysis of each 
plant with respect to the various types of space 
and the relative proportion of different spaces to 
each other. 

A school plant with excess space in classrooms 
or in corridors is not efficient since this waste 
space must be heated, ventilated, cleaned and re- 
paired. From a strictly educational viewpoint a 
building with much excess or nonusable space 
may be efficiently administered so far as the in- 
structional program is concerned, but it does rep- 
resent an operating and upkeep waste. 

A question that is naturally raised in this con- 
nection is whether or not a space efficiency ap- 
praisal of the existing plant is worth the time 
and money necessary. If plants have much waste 
space, is it better practice to continue their use 
or to consign them immediately to the scrap 
heap? The general answer must be that such an 
appraisal is well worth while. Whether the im- 
mediate result is the scrapping or retention of a 
specific unit is not the important point. This 
space appraisal, by itself, should definitely not be 
the determining criterion of retention or rejec- 
tion. Combined with ratings in other phases, it 
does have a definite participation value in the 
final appraisal and its importance is too great to 
be overlooked. 


“Candle of Efficiency” 


Finally, one of the most beneficial indirect out- 
comes is that no executive can make a careful 
space efficiency survey of the existing plant with- 
out being educated to the value of more careful 
attention to future educational designing. If the 
activity had no more worth than the prevention 
of similar mistakes in projected plants, it would 
more than compensate for all of the time and 
money spent in making it. 

There are several methods of gross space effi- 
ciency appraisal. The most commonly known is 


[te third major factor in the appraisal of 


the so-called “Candle of Efficiency” prepared in 
1925 by a committee of the National Education 
Association. By this method a building is divided 
into the following six parts and their optimum 
relationship to the whole determined: (1) in- 
struction, not less than 50 per cent; (2) admin- 
istration, not more than 16 per cent; (3) stairs 
and corridors, not more than 20 per cent; (4) 
vertical flues, not more than 3 per cent; (5) ac- 
cessories, not more than 1 per cent; (6) walls 
and partitions, not more than 10 per cent. 


Usable Floor Area 


Insofar as this scale calls attention to the sev- 
eral elements in designing a physical plant and 
suggests the relationships of facilities, it is good. 
Its limitations are obvious to the school plant 
specialist, and the great weakness is that the 
average executive applying this measurement 
tends to consider the findings as final rather than 
suggestive. Changes in organization and in cur- 
ricular activity would not be reflected in this 
scale unless some of the subclassifications of fa- 
cilities were modified to meet the requirements of 
progressive schools. Its measurements repre- 
sented status quo or current practice at the time 
the scale was developed. 

A second method of determining space effi- 
ciency is to consider only the floor space and di- 
vide this into usable and nonusable areas. Usable 
area is considered as that portion of the total 
area that is used for the specific purposes of in- 
struction, administration, operation, traffic, voids 
and partitions. In addition to discovering the 
proportional relationships, it is also possible by 
this method to translate floor space into per child 
requirements and to prepare an appraisal scale 
in terms of the relation of the complementary to 
the actual instructional areas. 

The use of a single factor, such as floor space, 
irrespective of the envelope and plan variables 
does result in omissions from space efficiency ap- 
praisal that should be definitely contributing ele- 
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LYON LOCKERS 


lead in Americas Schools 
... by THOUSANDS! 


In selecting lockers, be guided by this illuminating fact: 
Where comparative tests have been made, more schools have 
adopted Lyon Lockers than have chosen any other type. 

The reason is not hard to find. Once you see the superior 
construction of Lyon doors . . . feel the greater strength of 
Lyon hinges, frames and locking devices . . . test the greater 
durability of Lyon finishes . . . you will understand why 
Lyon Lockers sturdily outlast generations of schoolboy abuse. 


Let Lyon Plan Your Installation 


Lyon engineers will gladly co-operate with school boards 
and their architects in planning corridor and gymnasium 
locker installations to make the most advantageous use of 
space. Without any obligation. To obtain Lyon Service, 
address: 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 








ail 








— 
— = — = 


| Full Steel-Loop, Dou- 
ble-Riveted Hinges 


Double-Thickness, 
Tubular Reinforced 
Doors 


Welded Frame— 
Double-Thick 
Steel Corners 





[Opi 


Lyon Steel Folding 
Chairs—extra sturdy 
for longer life. The 
ideal auditorium in- 
stallation 





A Typical Lyon Locker Installation 


LY O bw RVIC | 


CORRIDOR LOCKERS - GYMNASIUM LOCKERS + CLASSROOM LOCKERS - MAP CABINETS 
SUPPLY CABINETS + MANUAL TRAINING SHOP EQUIPMENT - FOLDING CHAIRS 
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ments in a total appraisal. A building is much 
more than floor space. From the standpoint of 
time involved and ease in calculation, this is the 
simplest and quickest of the three methods of 
determining space efficiency. 

A third method of measurement, radically dif- 
ferent from the first two, may be called the in- 
struction-envelope-efficiency ratio. This method 
is based upon the fact that two major elements 
are involved in the determination of space effi- 
ciency. The first of these is the relative propor- 
tion of the instruction space to the total space 
and the second is the efficiency of the physical 
plan in terms of its own elements. 

Instruction-space-efficiency is the relation be- 
tween the total area of a building and that por- 
tion available for instructional purposes. So far 
the factor to be determined is closely related to 
the second method already discussed. While the 
designing of a building to give the maximum 
usable instructional space in relation to the total 
space may not result in instruction-space-effi- 
ciency per se, it is an important factor affecting 
all other conditions. In other words, the alloca- 
tion of a gross space of 50 or 60 per cent of the 
total does not mean necessarily that all the rooms 
are of the proper size or that they are properly 
lighted, ventilated, located or in curricular bal- 
ance. An efficient and economic basic design may 
be inefficient in the execution of details. Instruc- 
tion-space-efficiency is determined by dividing 
the area devoted to instruction purposes by the 
total floor area. The result is a gross measure of 
the relation of instruction to complementary 
space. 


Determining Physical-Envelope-E fficiency 


Physical-envelope-efficiency is determined by as- 
certaining the number of cubic feet of building 
obtained for every square foot of shell area. This 
is found by dividing volume by shell area. This is 
a better index than the cost of a single cubic foot 
of building or the cost of a square foot of floor 
space. There is a definite relationship between the 
shell area and the volume of a building, and the 
physical-envelope-efficiency ratio considers both of 
these elements. 

The final index, or instruction-envelope-effi- 
ciency, is the product of the ratios of instruction- 
space-efficiency and physical-envelope-efficiency.' 
Both factors are considered of equal weight. 
Questions may be raised with respect to the valid- 
ity of equal consideration. Arguments might be 
advanced that instruction-space-efficiency is worth 
more than mere equality in relation to physical- 
envelope-efficiency. Possibly this may be true. At 





'Frostic, Fred W., Moehlman, Arthur B., and Spain, Charles L., The 


Public School Elementary Plant, chap. 3. 
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the present time, however, it is impossible to state 
objectively what the actual weighting of the in- 
structional factor should be in relation to the phys- 
ical factor. Weighting the instructional factor by 
two, in conformance with extreme opinion, would 
seriously undervalue physical plan efficiency. It 
may also be argued, with real validity, that these 
two factors in terms of scientific educational plan- 
ning, are quite evenly balanced. The satisfying of 
instructional needs should be done as efficiently as 
possible in terms of the total building. The giving 
of equal weight to both factors may be considered 
a reasonable and conservative assumption. 

Provided that the limitations of each method are 
kept in mind, it is possible to use any one of these 
three methods for gross space efficiency appraisal. 
The detailed appraisal of instructional efficiency 
must be made in terms of curricular fit. Every 
school plant should be judged upon the basis of the 
educational policies under which it is expected to 
operate. 


The Open and Closed Plans Compared 


In terms of instruction-envelope-efficiency, it is 
possible to make certain generalizations with re- 
spect to plan types. Closed plans, particularly the 
square and rectangular, on account of the relation 
of shape to volume, rate high in physical-envelope- 
efficiency. By skillful educational designing, they 
may also rate high in instructional-space-effi- 
ciency. The closed plan, however, is lacking in ex- 
pansibility, in outside lighting for all rooms and 
in orientation. Despite a possible high instruc- 
tion-envelope-efficiency, which measures. only 
physical factors, they must be judged negatively 
in terms of expansibility, lighting and orientation. 

Open plans are of two types. The first group, 
including the “I,” “U,” “L” and “T” types, are 
quite efficient with small, moderately and fairly 
large sizes (up to 1,800 capacity). The “E” and 
“H” types are most effective when used with 
larger buildings. The “U” and “E” plans possess 
certain inherent orientation problems that are dif- 
ficult to overcome, unless the site lends itself to 
building placement at an angle to the cardinal 
compass points. The “I,” “T” and “L” plans are 
most desirable for elementary schools. 

In appraising building height, it is well to bear 
constantly in mind the fact that flexibility, ex- 
pansibility, freedom from hazards, and use effi- 
ciency decrease as the building rises above two 
stories. Since efficiency in flexibility depends upon 
the adaptability to changing curricular needs, it is 
evident that the higher the building the less flexi- 
bility it possesses. A low building offers the best 
opportunity for expansion because small as well as 
large additions to the original structure may be 
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Teachers, as well as Engineers, 


designed the Filmo School Projector 


“Enough machinery to do the job superbly — and no more.”’ 


This was the consensus of the advice of the scores of edu- 
cators consulted by Bell & Howell when designing a pro- 
jector for school use. 

Why was simplicity insisted upon? Because, as experi- 
enced teachers all know, the fewer the gadgets the fewer the 
chances of failure. So the Filmo Projector designers accom- 
plished a simplicity which has helped make Filmo the pre- 
ferred projector in schools and colleges the nation over. 


With simplicity and ease of operation, superb perform- 
ance was built into the Filmo School Projector. Powerful 
illumination to cut through semi-daylight and to conquer 
large auditorium projection problems, total absence of 
flicker, and quiet, dependable performance through years of 
hard usage—these vital qualities characterize Filmo. 


No Filmo Projector has ever worn out, simply because its 
design was right in the first place, and because its workman- 











WHY THE FILMO IS 


THE LEADING SCHOOL PROJECTOR 
3. Simplicity of Opera- 
tion. 


4. Superior ‘‘Still’” Pro- 
jection. 


1. Unequalled in bril- 
liance and steadiness 
of pictures. 

2. Quietness. 

5. Flexibility and Portability. 


NO FILMO HAS EVER WORN OoOuT 











ship is characteristic Bell & Howell workmanship — famous 


for nearly a quarter of a century in the world’s major movie 


studios, where Bell & Howell professional cameras and 
equipment are used. 

Your dealer will be pleased to demonstrate the Filmo Pro- 
jector in your schoolroom. Ask him particularly about the 
new 375 watt Filmo Projector, with its unequalled illumi- 
nation for the largest of halls or auditoriums. A completely 
darkened room is not necessary with this new model. Its 
lighting power, 41% greater than that of 250 watt systems, 
gives a tremendous picture brilliance. Investigate this new 
aid in visual education. Write for booklet No. 28, “Filmo 
in Visual Education,” an important guide to the selection of 
schoolroom movie equipment. 

Bell & Howell Co., 1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Est. 1907. 


Left—The new Filmo 57-GG Projector— offering surpassingly brilliant illu- 

mination for class room or auditorium use. Price, $260 and up with handy 

carrying case which provides extra-wide base for Projector during operation. 
Other models, $198 and up. 
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Bett & HOWELL Co., 1815 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the booklet, “Filmo in Visual Educa- 
tion,” No. 28. 
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easily made. A high building, both architecturally 
and economically, requires larger additions. 

Hazards increase rapidly with height because of 
the distance from the street level and the chances 
for congestion and panic on the stairs. The two- 
story building offers high safety efficiency because 
the second floor is only thirteen and one-half feet 
above the first floor, and stairs may easily be built 
to prevent congestion. Use efficiency tends to de- 
crease with height because of limitations in flexi- 
bility and increase in hazards. It is probably 
somewhat cheaper, other factors being equal, to 
build three-story rather than two-story buildings. 

Practically every community has a _ physical 
plant that has developed by the gradual process of 
accretion. In any given situation there will be 
fairly old, moderately aged and new buildings. 
Space efficiency appraisal in old buildings is gen- 
erally low for several reasons. The older buildings 
were planned for larger classes than is now the 
practice. Consequently there is much waste space 
in these classrooms. Ceiling heights were also 
much greater than is considered economical prac- 
tice. Ceiling heights of fourteen, fifteen and six- 
teen feet represent volumes that have no practical 
use but that must be constantly heated along with 
the balance of the building. 


Space in Older Buildings Often Excessive 


Large central, and sometimes open corridors in 
both elementary and secondary buildings are much 
wider than traffic needs require. Some surveys 
have shown elementary corridors ranging from 
ten to thirty-three feet in width. Since a twelve- 
foot corridor will care for elementary traffic in 
buildings up to 1,800 capacity, these excess widths 
represent considerable waste in operating, heating 
and upkeep. Because of their small capacity many 
of these older buildings have operating and traffic 
areas out of all proportion to the total instruction 
area. 

This excess space may represent a considerable 
amount. In a recent study of twenty-two elemen- 
tary buildings in a single district, the total floor 
area in classrooms amounted to 213,454 square 
feet. The excess area in classrooms alone was 
30,634, or slightly more than 14 per cent. In some 
of these buildings the corridors were twenty-four 
and thirty-two feet wide, representing further 
space for which there was no use. Operating areas 
were proportionately large. When all these fac- 
tors were tabulated it was apparent that a consid- 
erable sum of money was required annually to 
clean, heat and repair these spaces. 

For a given set of new buildings designed with 
a minimum of waste, it probably would have been 
possible to reduce operating costs approximately 
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20 per cent and the annual upkeep by many thou- 
sands of dollars. Despite this possibility, however, 
the presence of many other factors weighed 
against the immediate elimination of all of these 
plants. The vital point is that in appraising the 
existing plant many factors must be considered 
and each element has only a relative importance in 
determining the ultimate outcome. 





Cleveland’s Curriculum Centers and 


What They Are Doing 


Finding the opportunity for experimentation is 
difficuit in a public school system, particularly in a 
large city. Yet fairness to pupils and to patrons 
demands that the newer theories of education be 
tried out. Obviously the elementary schools cannot 
borrow from the experience of private schools 
where pupils, plant and environment are radically 
different. At the same time they cannot ignore the 
development of novel classroom methods or of a 
new philosophy of education. 

Cleveland has met this problem by establishing 
nine curriculum centers to facilitate such experi- 
mentation. Specific accounts of the work in each 
curriculum center and a discussion of the philoso- 
phy behind their establishment are found in the 
1929-30 report of R. G. Jones, superintendent. 

Cleveland curriculum centers specialize on spe- 
cific branches of the curriculum. Arithmetic is 
considered in one school, elementary science in an- 
other, and so through all curricular subjects. 

The nine centers are located in all parts of the 
city, certain buildings being devoted to the consid- 
eration of one subject. Care was taken in choos- 
ing buildings for the experimental schools. Old 
buildings were preferred so that it could not be 
argued that the work was being developed under 
ideal conditions. 

Results of curriculum center experimentation 
are passed on to other buildings in the city as soon 
as they have been checked scientifically. Wednes- 
day is visiting day in the centers where teachers 
from other buildings observe teaching methods in 
the experimental schools. 

Curriculum center teachers frequently go to 
other buildings to demonstrate methods and to es- 
tablish new work. Two free teachers are employed 
in all centers in order that classroom teachers may 
do this demonstration work. 

Units of work developed in the centers are dis- 
tributed in other buildings. Ten elementary 
schools, for example, are now applying unit sheets 
developed in the arithmetic curriculum center, to 
regular classroom situations. 
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Souci School, Greenville, South Carolina 


MODERN CLASSROOM 


with Little Cost! 


— lends enchantment and interest to the 
school as well as the home. Environment is one 
of the most important 
factors in the develop- 
ment of the child. 





The expense of a new 
building is not necessary. 
Freshly painted walls with 
new desks create an 
atmosphere that inspires 
progressive work for both 
teacher and pupil. 





Henderson Art-Study-Play Desk 
Pats, 1428661 - 1543500 - Others Pend. 











Henderson Art-Study-Play 
desk can be had in cheerful 
attractive colors... green and standard school brown. 
This single unit desk fosters individuality and helps 


form invaluable habits of concentration for later life. 


Correct lighting can be had in any classroom with 
movable desks. The Henderson Desk is especially 
adapted to flexible grouping. 


Correct Reading Habits are fostered by the adjustable 
tilting top. Any positive or permanently fixed angle 
is just as injurious to the eyes as a flat surface. 
presennsccccnsnsnscnsccncnnsnsnsusensnnannnsensanansnnansnes 
THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO., Main and Elm Sts., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send literature 


0D Sight Saving equipment OO Newcopy holder for typewriting classes 
C) Art Desks C) Art-Study-Play desks in color 
0 PlatoonSchoolequipment (J Full line catalog 


Name ———— a —— 


Address — 2 


CO ae : ~~ 
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Where Do You Plan to Study 
This Summer? 


Universities of the North, East, South and West vie with 
each other in offermg unlimited opportumties for advanced 
study for those who would spend the summer profitably 


Clark University, Worcester, Mass.: Both aca- 
demic and pedagogic courses are offered. The 
academic courses cover various fields of regional, 
economic and human geography, and history 
courses are given in both American and European 
history. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City: The summer session is an integral 
part of the academic year. All of the regular staff 
takes an active part in the work of instruction, 
most of them every year, some in alternate years. 
The courses that are most in demand are given 
every year; all other important courses are given 
in alternate years, or within a four-year cycle. 
Courses in the summer session may be credited 
for matriculated students towards degrees. 

The offering for the summer session of 1931 
lists hundreds of courses, especially designed for 
teachers, supervisors and administrative officers. 
In addition to a wide range of courses in the more 
well known fields, such as higher education, edu- 
cational administration, normal school education 
and secondary education, there will be an ample 
representation of other fields, such as psychiatric 
education, parent-teacher associations, curriculum, 
child development and educational] statistics. 

Special conferences will be held at Teachers 
College in educational administration, rural edu- 
cation, adult education and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. These conferences will be open to all 
students of the summer session. 

Classes will be in session from July 6 to August 
14 inclusive. 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn.: During the summer there will be special 
courses for superintendents in city and county. 
One especial feature of the work in the department 
of administration this summer will be courses in 
administration, in supervision in a dual system 
of education, that is, in systems providing sep- 
arate schools for two races. 

There will be courses in teachers’ college ad- 


ministration and courses in the administration of 
higher education including separate courses in the 
administration of junior colleges and of colleges 
and universities. The third annual institute for 
those interested in the administration of higher 
education will be held during the summer. Courses 
for registrars will be included in the program as 
well as courses for high school administrators and 
for those who administer the country schools. 

Special attention will be paid to the work of the 
supervisor in all the divisions of education men- 
tioned with an especial effort to adapt the work to 
make it of benefit to those working out from state 
departments of education. 


The George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The George Washington University 
will stress courses in history, economics, and gov- 
ernment, it being the intention to emphasize the 
work in the school of government. 

Scholars from other universities in America 
and Europe and specialists from the executive de- 
partments of the government and from other in- 
stitutions in Washington have been added to the 
regular staff. Among these are: Frederick Austin 
Ogg, professor of political science and chairman of 
the graduate division of the social studies of the 
University of Wisconsin; William Frederick Notz, 
dean of the school of foreign service, Georgetown 
University; Ernst Esch of the University of 
Cologne; Stanley K. Hornbeck, United States De- 
partment of State, and Leo S. Rowe, Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. 

In the school of education the regular staff has 
been supplemented by a number of eminent edu- 
cators. Eighteen courses in the field of education 
are scheduled. 


Iowa State College, Ames: The vocational edu- 
cation department will offer a number of subjects 
adapted to the needs of superintendents and prin- 
cipals of rural grade and high schools, whether 
of the consolidated or the independent village type. 
These subjects are included in a course leading to 
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He Fights 


Plumbing Failure and High Costs 


Faulty design, inferior construction or 
improper layout of plumbing in schools, 
hospitals, industrial plants, public build- 
ings and similar places, can develop into 
serious menaces to health and efficiency. 

For failure in such installation creates 
unsanitary conditions, pollution and 
disease germs. 

But in addition, such failures repre- 
sent a very tangible waste in dollars for 
repair and replacements, which often 
amount to terrifying figures. 

It is the job of the Clow Soldier of 
Sanitation to make sure that each in- 
stallation, on which he is called in, pro- 


vides the very ultimate in sanitation 
surety—and also to make certain that the 
installation will function on a very mini- 
mum of dollars. 

To back him in this important work, 
Clow goes to extreme lengths in the 
factory. 

For example: every battery of urinals, 
closets, lavatories and similar fixtures is 
set up according to specifications before 
shipment—and tested under conditions 
bordering on actual service. 

Such plumbing is not intended to fail, 
wear out rapidly or to be rejected after 
partial installation. 





PREFERRED FOR 


CONSULT 


EXACTING 
YOUR 


SINCE 


PLUMBING 
ARCHITECT 


1878 


And builders, architects, owners and 
plumbers have the assurance of perfect 
sanitation, with the lowest possible cost, 
through the years. 











On all jobs where sanitation may de- 
velop into an acute problem —the Clow 
Soldier of Sanitation will gladly give 
you the fruits of Clow’s 52 years of 
experience. And this man has behind 
him the most complete line of specialized 
fixtures in the world. Call him in. This 
is Bill Abell, Aurora, Ill_—North Central 
Illinois Territory. 
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the degree, master of science. The entrance qualifi- 
cation is an undergraduate major in education. 
While the major is made up largely of rural edu- 
cation subjects, it is denominated vocational 
education; and the minor may be taken in any 
vocational or science field. 


lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls: 
Courses of special interest to superintendents and 
principals include elementary school supervision, 
school administration, mental tests, educational 
tests, the elementary school curriculum, school 
laws of Iowa, the junior high school, problems of 
vocational education, problems of superintendents 
and principals, and a course for high school prin- 
cipals and supervisors. 

In the special fields, courses are offered in 
manual arts, art, home economics, instrumental 
and vocal music, agriculture, commercial educa- 
tion, play production, physical education for 
women and the coaching of athletics. 


The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore: In 
addition to the regular collegiate and graduate 
courses the Johns Hopkins summer school will 
offer the following courses of special interest to 
teachers, students of education and administrative 
officers in public schools: chemical education; su- 
pervision in secondary schools; philosophy of 
education; school administration; applications of 
psychology to education; unification of the kinder- 
garten-primary curriculum. 

Special courses are to be offered for teachers of 
handicapped children, with special emphasis on 
the hard-of-hearing. In cooperation with the 
American Association for Promoting the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf a full program of courses 
will be offered for teachers of the deaf. Courses 
in library science will be given in cooperation with 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, in- 
cluding a course in school library methods. 

The dates of the summer session are June 22 


to July 31. 


University of Maine, Orono: The University of 
Maine will offer twenty courses in education which 
will include the elementary school curriculum, 
statistical methods in education, junior high school 
methods, education of atypical children, the ad- 
ministration of extra-curricular activities, high 
school tests and measurements, mental tests, voca- 
tional education and vocational guidance. 

Among the visiting professors will be: Helen 
C. Goodspeed, assistant to the director of home 
economics, Philadelphia; C. W. Holmes, principal, 
Langley Junior High School, Washington, D. C.; 
Martha L. Hatcher, state normal school, Paterson, 
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N. J.; Sue Procter, supervisor of elementary 
grades, Ft. Thomas, Ky.; Dr. D. D. Brane, assist- 
ant professor of history, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity ; Mary I. O’Sullivan, professor of English, 
Rosemont College. 

Many courses may be counted toward a master’s 
degree, for which the minimum residence require- 
ment is four sessions. 

The session will begin July 6 and end August 14. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: Special 
attention is given to courses for teachers, super- 
visors and administrators. 

Statistics in regard to previous summer sessions 
show that the percentage of graduate students in 
attendance at Michigan has changed in ten years 
from 21 per cent to 57 per cent. The school of 
education has recognized this trend and is offering 
a rich program for those who are working toward 
a higher degree in the field of education. 

Definite plans have been made to conduct a four- 
day conference during the summer session to 
which al! graduates of the school of education of 
the University of Michigan will be invited. At this 
conference leaders in the various fields of educa- 
tion will present for consideration the most pro- 
gressive practices in the fields they represent. By 
this means superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers may obtain in a few days the most recent ideas 
on administration, supervision and teaching. 


University of Montana, Missoula: College and 
professional courses will be offered in many de- 
partments and schools. Courses in education are 
stressed and the new school of education offers a 
wide selection of courses for superintendents, 
principals and teachers. A competent resident and 
visiting faculty will handle the courses of instruc- 
tion in various fields. The board of recommenda- 
tions endeavors to assist teachers, principals and 
superintendents to find positions they are fitted 
to fill successfully. This service is free to summer 
session students. 

No special fees for nonresidents are charged. 
Railroads make special summer round trip rates. 


University of New Hampshire, Durham: The 
courses of the summer school are designed to meet 
the needs of teachers, superintendents, adminis- 
trators and supervisors of secondary and ele- 
mentary schools. Graduate students may earn the 
degree of master of arts, master of education or 
master of science through work done exclusively 
in the summer session. 

Short unit courses will bring to the 1931 session 
such outstanding educators as William John 
Cooper, commissioner of education, Washington; 
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Ask the Janitor 
HE KNOWS 


@® his vandals... 


* * * 


Hi. knows that no amount of discipline will prevent the inev- 
itable tendency of children to destroy school toilet seats, if the 
seats are the kind that can be destroyed and that quickly become 
worn-out and unsightly. 

@ To end costly replacement once forall, have a tour of inspec- 
tion made now. Have every toilet seat in the school looked at. 
Get a report on their condition. Is the finish worn off? Are any 
cracked or split? Are the hinges corroded? Cracked seats and 
corroded hinges gather dirt and breed germs. Old-fashioned, 
worn-out, unsightly toilet seats encourage uncleanliness and 
invite abuse. Get rid of such seats and install handsome, new 
W hale-bone-ite Seats—once forever. 

@ Whale-bone-ite always looks new, clean and inviting. It keeps 
its beautiful appearance forever. Once installed, Whale-bone- 
ite never has to be replaced. It is guaranteed for the life of the 
building, ending replacement expense once for all. 


Send Coupon for New Book 
“Install Them Once Forever”’ 


In order to have proper toilet seats in present buildings or new 
schools, get the complete story of Whale-bone-ite Seats as told 
in this new book. No cost or obligation. Send coupon today. 
Address, the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. Dept. G-13, 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


LAMINATED 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 


TOILET SEATS 














takes a whale ofa seat 
toilet abuse 


to stand publie 


WHALE-BONE-ITE CROSS-SECTION 


In this cross-section note the cross- 
grain, laminated construction, exclu- 
sive with Brunswick, that gives W hale- 
bone-ite a super-strength that defies 
time and abuse. It is the only con- 
struction that combines unbreakable 
strength with necessary lightness and 
sanitary qualities. 

Jet-black, glass-smooth, and dia- 
mond-hard, Whale-bone-ite beauty 
never wears off seat or hinge. No 
exposed metal hinges to corrode, to 
collect dirt or need polishing. No 
cracks to harbor dirt and germs. Easy 
to keep clean and sanitary with min- 
imum effort. Non-inflammable. With 
all these advantages Whale-bone-ite 
costs no more than the cheapest 
moulded composition seat made. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept.G-13 ,623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me without cost or 
obligation a copy of your new book that gives 
the complete story of Whale-bone-ite Seats. 
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Dean Henry W. Holmes, graduate school of edu- 
cation, Harvard University; James N. Pringle. 
commissioner, New Hampshire State Board of 
Education, and Dr. Guy M. Whipple, the noted 
psychologist. 

The summer session will open June 29 and close 
August 7. The session of the Marine Laboratory 
at the Isles of Shoals will open June 22 and close 
August 14. 


New York State College for Teachers, Albany: 
The summer session will open June 29 with strong 
offerings scheduled for superintendents, principals 
and others concerned with administrative work. 

“Problems of the Secondary School Principal,” 
“School Finance and Public Relations,” “Super- 
vision,” “Achievement Testing,” “Educational and 
Vocational Guidance,” “Educational Research 
Problems,” and “Educational Statistics” are some 
of the courses that will be especially interesting 
to administrators. Of interest also will be “Occu- 
pational Information.” “School Publications” and 
“Educational Statistics.” 

Beginning this summer, all summer school work 
at the state college will be organized on an equiva- 
lent basis with the work in the regular session. 
Courses in the summer school will parallel those of 
the winter, not only in content but also in the 
credit hours they carry. Two-hour, and three-hour 
courses of the winter session will give equivalent 
credit during the summer. Only those courses re- 
quired for the New York State teaching certifi- 
cates have been organized on this basis heretofore. 

Since the summer session exists primarily for 
direct service for those in immediate touch with 
secondary school administration and instruction, 
plans for the summer session call for the enrich- 
ment of the offering through activities of a sup- 
plementary nature, such as trips, excursions, 
group and departmental meetings and addresses. 


New York University, New York City: The 
summer school will open July 6 and continue until 
August 14. With the exception of the graduate 
program in physical education, the courses of the 
summer school are conducted at the university 
center on Washington Square. Here a well- 
rounded program in professional, collegiate and 
commercial subjects is available for teachers and 
administrators under the supervision and guid- 
ance of the faculty of the school of education of 
New York University. The department of physical 
education conducts a program for graduate stu- 
dents in that field at the departmental camp on 
Lake Sebago, in Palisades Interstate Park, New 
York. 

All the courses of the summer school may be 
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used for credit toward baccalaureate or graduate 
degrees. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.: The 
school of education, Northwestern University, will 
offer a wide range of courses during its summer 
session from June 21 to August 15. The offerings 
are designed especially for experienced adminis- 
trators, supervisors and teachers. All courses are 
organized into programs, each of which is de- 
signed to prepare for a particular line of work 
and leads to an undergraduate or graduate degree. 

The session offers advantages particularly to 
administrators and teachers in service who can 
avail themselves only of summer sessions for fur- 
ther professional study. Programs are planned in 
such way that students may pursue work during 
successive summer sessions, and at the completion 
of a particular program will have met the require- 
ments for a degree. Requirements for bachelors’ 
and masters’ degrees may be met during summer 
sessions, and at least one year of credit may be 
earned toward the doctor’s degree. 


North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo: In 
the summer school, June 16 to July 25, courses 
for persons engaged in educational work will be 
offered. The usual basic courses in education will 
be well represented, such as educational psychol- 
ogy, mental tests, educational sociology, public 
school administration and educational research. 

In addition to fundamental educational courses, 
certain unit courses so called are available in edu- 
cational subject matter. The unit courses are 
courses of a few days, a week or longer, and com- 
prise an important element in the summer school 
program. Among these unit courses are: voca- 
tional guidance, extra-curricular activities, mental 
hygiene, the work of deans of girls in high schools, 
safety education, parent teacher associations, 
character education and the care and operation of 
school buildings. 

Dr. Paul C. Whitely, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa., will reinforce the staff in 
educational psychology for the summer. 


Ohio State University, Columbus: Ohio State 
University will this year present the most exten- 
sive summer quarter offering in its history. The 
quarter will be held from June 15 to August 29, 
the work being divided into the following terms: 
first term June 15 to July 23, second term July 24 
to August 29. A total of 639 courses, to be offered 
by a faculty that will include some seventy visiting 
instructors, is scheduled by the two-score depart- 
ments of instruction participating in the summer 
session. 
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Efficient Dish Washing 





Thoroughly clean dishes and silverware 
at lower cost are guaranteed to the user of 
Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner. This applies 
to all conditions of hard or soft water, to 
any type of dishwashing machine, and even 


to badly stained dishes. Order from your Supply Man 


or write for detailed 
Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner gives you— information 


Cleaner dishes at lower cost. 

Dishes free from stains. 

Aluminumwarefree from discoloration. 

Sparkling glasses and silverware. 

No scale formation in dishwashing 
machine. 














With no obligation to you, one of the 
Wyandotte Service Men will be glad to 
demonstrate the remarkable efficiency and 
low cost of dishwashing with Wyandotte 
Cherokee Cleaner. 
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The special emphasis in all of the colleges dur- 
ing the summer will be placed on graduate work. 
The college of education will offer approximately 
300 courses for undergraduate and graduate 
students. 

Among others the college of education faculty 
will this summer present the following distin- 
guished American and foreign scholars: William 
Boyd, lecturer in education, University of Glas- 
gow; Joseph K. Hart, Vanderbilt University; 
Charles Spearman, University College, University 
of London; Margaret W. Curti, Smith College; 
Frank P. Graves, commissioner of education, New 
York. Prof. Charles S. Berry, formerly of the 
University of Michigan, and Prof. A. J. Klein 
formerly of the United States Office of Education, 
both now regular members of the college of edu- 
cation faculty, will offer courses. 


University of Oklahoma, Norman: Several new 
features have been announced for the summer 
session and for the August intersession. These 
include: a course for junior and senior high 
school principals and another for school adminis- 
trators, instructors including Dr. Herbert Bruner 
and Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City and Dr. Cal- 
vin O. Davis, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Dates are June 10 to August 7 for the summer 
session, followed immediately in August with the 
intersession, lasting until September 4, work to be 
done in graduate courses only. 


University of Oregon, Eugene: The three lines 
along which the summer school will specialize are: 
a clinical school for children who have particular 
difficulties in spelling, arithmetic, reading and 
writing, under the supervision and direction of 
Dr. B. W. DeBusk; a series of courses for high 
school teachers who are interested in personnel 
work; courses for school administrators in school 
administration in the small city, school supervi- 
sion, curriculum making, statistics, child account- 
ing and records, administrative problems in the 
high school, comparative school systems. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: The 
summer school session at the University of Penn- 
sylvania begins its courses on July 6 and closes on 
August 15. 

The facilities offered for the study of education 
are exceptional, especially for advanced and grad- 
uate students. The Penniman Memorial Library 
is an almost unique collection of ancient and mod- 
ern works on all phases of education. Many of the 
books and pamphlets are out of print and very 
rare, and the graduate student doing research 
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in the history or philosophy of education will find 
it an excellent place to work. 

In addition to the regular staff of the school of 
education there will be a number of visiting pro- 
fessors including Robert D. Cole, University of 
North Dakota; Frank K. Foster, University of 
Washington; Henry Cremer, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa.; Helen A. Field, formerly pro- 
fessor of education, University of Alabama; and 
Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas 
City, former president, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.: In the de- 
partment of education graduate work is offered 
in school budgets and accounting, statistical meth- 
ods, high school supervision, secondary school 
administration, public school administration, 
school grounds, houses and equipment, advanced 
agricultural education, the psychology of person- 
ality, educational sociology, occupational and trade 
analysis, and research in education. 

The third annual school of rural leadership in 
connection with the summer session will begin 
July 13 and close July 25. The staff of the school 
is composed of men and women who are recog- 
nized as national authorities in their special fields. 

The regular summer session begins June 11 and 
closes August 8. 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville: The courses 
in general education will cover the fields of rural 
education, parental education, educational psy- 
chology, high school methods, tests and measure- 
ments, mental hygiene, junior and senior high 
school administration, elementary school adminis- 
tration, school law, curriculum study, city school 
administration, school finance, school surveys, su- 
pervision and current educational problems. 

Elementary teachers, supervisors, principals 
and superintendents will find courses meeting 
their needs. 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville: The 
summer quarter of the University of Virginia was 
organized and has been conducted throughout its 
history with the main purpose of meeting the 
needs of the teachers, principals, superintendents 
and supervisors who can do no college work dur- 
ing the winter session. Sufficient work in sec- 
ondary education, school administration and 
supervision is offered for obtaining undergraduate 
and graduate degrees by summer work alone as 
well as for all the state teachers’ certificates. 

The summer quarter is rapidly gaining a repu- 
tation for its program of graduate work. Although 
graduate work is offered in a great many subjects 
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THERE IS NOW 
A LONGER-LASTING 


PAGE FENCE 


for every locality ... 


HE corrosive elements in the atmosphere 
[site in different localities. No one fence 

will do for all conditions surrounding 
Municipal property. So PAGE engineers have 
been at work to overcome all fence destructive 
influences. 
Now PAGE FENCE comes in four different 
metals 
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1. Page Alcoa Aluminum 

2. Page Armco Ingot Iron 

3. Page Copper-Bearing Steel 

4. Page Ornamental Wrought Iron 
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Call in an expert from a PAGE 
Service Plant. He will tell you which 
PAGE FENCE will’give the long- 
est service at the,least upkeep in 
your particular locality. 76 Service 
Plants erect PAGE FENCE every- 
where. Write for name and address 
of Plant nearest you. They will glad- 
ly consult with you and offer sug- 
gestions from plans to final erection. 
No obligation whatever. Complete descrip- 
tive literature on request. Address Page Fence 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 
E66, Chicago, Illinois. 
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' Suitable 


from every angle, for sills, 
stools, floors, treads and base 





Durability, economy of upkeep, appearance, 
color—consider Alberene Stone from every angle 
and you will find that it meets all school and 
institutional requirements. 


Its natural blue-grey tone harmonizes with 
practically any color scheme. 


Selected, hard Alberene Stone has proven its 
lasting qualities under severe daily use for stair- 
treads and landing platforms in schools and pub- 
lic buildings. Sills, exposed to extreme changes 
of weather, do not chip, scale or split, because 
the stone is impervious to moisture. 


Its freedom from staining and its ease of 
cleaning make for economy particularly since the 
stone does not show its age. 


Alberene Stone Company 
153 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 


Branches at Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, Newark, N. J., Rochester, Washington, D. C. 


Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Virginia 


LBE we mN e 


STONE 
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the most complete and inclusive program of work 
is in education. Seventeen different courses in 
education for graduate students will be offered 
this summer. 

The undergraduate courses in education in- 
clude: elementary school supervision; tests and 
measurements; elementary school administration 
for city schools and for country schools; adminis- 
tration of modern high schools; educational so- 
ciology. The seventeen classes in education for 
graduate students include various phases of the 
general topics: problems in elementary school su- 
pervision and in administration; problems in 
secondary education; standard tests; surveys; 
educational psychology. 


Washington University, St. Louis: With a uni- 
versity library of 375,000 volumes and easy access 
to the St. Louis Public and the Mercantile libraries 
with 900,000 volumes, the Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Missouri Historical Museum and Shaw’s Gar- 
den, Washington University offers excellent op- 
portunity for summer study. 

Undergraduate work is offered in various de- 
partments. Graduate work leading to advanced 
degrees is afforded in many fields. Numerous 
courses in history and principles of education, 
elementary education, secondary education, school 
administration, educational tests and measure- 
ments and supervision, leading to the two new 
advanced degrees, master of arts in education and 
doctor of education, are offered by members of the 
regular faculty and visiting instructors. 


University of Washington, Seattle: Courses will 
be offered in each of the nine divisions of educa- 
tion: educational psychology, educational sociol- 
ogy, educational administration and supervision, 
classroom technique, history and philosophy of 
education, education and comparative education, 
educational measurement and scientific technique 
and curriculum making. 

School administrators will find many courses 
designed especially for them. These courses in 
administration and supervision are offered by 
instructors whose reputation is nationwide. The 
attention of administrators and supervisors is 
called particularly to such courses as school hy- 
giene, administration and supervision of voca- 
tional education, the elementary school library, 
curriculum making, and other courses that deal 
with specialized aspects of the administrator’s 
regular work. 

College teachers of education or other subjects 
will find many courses that are particularly 
adapted to their needs. 

The number of graduate courses has been in- 
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creased and the range of subjects that they cover 
has been extended. 


The State College of Washington, Pullman: The 
State College of Washington is offering a wide 
range of courses in education for superintendents 
and principals, including courses to be offered by 
Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Dr. Lester H. Dix, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
curriculum construction, a course by Doctor Dix 
on the organization and administration of the ele- 
mentary school, and courses by Supt. O. C. Pratt, 
Spokane, and members of the regular education 
staff of the college. Industrial arts work, physical 
education and coaching, home economics, speech 
and music will receive special emphasis. Under- 
graduate and graduate courses are offered in prac- 
tically all departments of the institution. 


West Virginia University, Morgantown: Dur- 
ing the first term (June 12 to July 24) of the 
summer session, the college of education will con- 
duct its demonstration and training high school 
according to the Dalton Plan. The demonstration 
and practice teaching will be supplemented by a 
series of lectures and discussions to be conducted 
by R. B. Marston, superintendent of schools, Sis- 
tersville, W. Va., who instituted the Dalton Plan 
in his school system three years ago and who is 
this year conducting a carefully controlled experi- 
ment with the Dalton and the conventional plans. 

Prof. L. B. Hill will offer a graduate course in 
practice supervision comparable to the undergrad- 
uate courses in practice teaching. 


College of William and Mary, Williamsburg: 
Those who attend the summer session of this 
historic college are afforded an opportunity to 
study in an atmosphere of Colonial history. 
Williamsburg itself, the Colonial capital of Vir- 
ginia, is in the process of being restored to its 
appearance of early Colonial days, while nearby 
are the historic shrines of Jamestown and York- 
town. 

The school of education offers courses for ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers, principals 
and supervisors and public school superintendents. 
These courses lead to the degree of bachelor of 
arts, bachelor of science and master of arts. 

A special feature of the program this summer is 
an opportunity to observe and participate in the 
special summer activity program of the Matthew 
Whaley School. This institution, a beautiful $400,- 
000 Colonial building belongs jointly to the city 
of Williamsburg and the College of William and 
Mary. The activity school is planned for all sec- 
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Installation of Mills Marblmetal Toilet Partitions 
in the Blessed Sacrament School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MarbImetal is a toilet partition unlike 
any you have ever seen. Beautiful as marble, 
but of everlasting steel, absolutely non- 
porous, easy to keep clean. 


Double steel panels, dead to knuckle- 
knock are absolutely flush; no raw edges. 
Flat surfaces absolutely prevent accumu- 
lation of dirt or damaging moisture. New 
two-piece hinges. New panel clips. New 
wall brackets. The famous Mills internal 
shoe. Marblmetal can be supplied in a 
variety of new beautiful colors. 


Write for illustrated literature that shows 
why these exclusive features give added 
value to MarbImetal Toilet Partitions, at 
an exceedingly low cost. See our 16-page 
catalog in Sweet’s. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of a complete line of toilet partitions and 
interchangeable partitions for office and factory. 


9095 WAYSIDE ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


MILLN<@ METAL 


TOILET PARTITIONS 








This is 
The Unique (entury 
Automatic Bubbler Head 


LLUSTRATED is the Unique Century Bubbler Head. 
It is truly automatic and undoubtedly the most 


| efficient in all America. Water pressure may fluctuate 


from 10 to 125 pounds, and yet, this unique invention 
maintains at all times, a normal, wholesome drinking 
stream. Sudden splashing gushes of water have been 
definitely eliminated. The unsanitary, inconvenient 
trickle is unknown. Each turn of the handle produces a 
clear, full stream. A clean wholesome drink. 


This outstanding performance is equaled only by its 
remarkable efficiency. It does not waste a single drop of 
water and provides worthwhile economies in water and 


| refrigerating costs. It is made entirely of brass and has 


only two moving parts. Precision workmanship and 
long life are guaranteed. The Century Automatic Bubbler 
Head has scored a national success. 


It is standard equipment on all Century fountains. It 


_ is available as illustrated, or without the guard. We invite 


you to investigate fully, all Century Products. Your 
inquiry will bring complete information. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, Inc. 


900 N. Ixurnois Sr. BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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ondary and elementary children who desire to 
attend, and offers them no regular graduation 
credit. Much of the program is to be offered out 
of doors and consists of large units of work, 
dramatization and playground activities. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison: The school of 
education includes in its organization the follow- 
ing departments and courses: education, indus- 
trial arts education, art education, educational 
methods and the four-year courses in physical 
education for men and women. 

During the summer session the department of 
education will have a staff of thirty-five faculty 
members in residence, of whom seventeen are vis- 
iting lecturers. In the six-week session the de- 
partment will offer approximately fifty courses in 
the following fields: organization and administra- 
tion, supervision, the curriculum, instructional 
procedures, measurements and statistics, voca- 
tional guidance and vocational education, educa- 
tional psychology and the philosophy and history 
of education. 

In the departments of industrial arts and art 
education fourteen courses are announced. There 
will be two visiting lecturers in these departments 
in addition to six members of the resident faculty. 

The department of physical education for 
women will have a total staff of ten members, of 
which three are visiting lecturers. Fourteen 
courses have been scheduled. The department of 
physical education and athletic coaching for men 
will offer eight courses with a staff of eight resi- 
dent members and one visiting lecturer. These 
are open to both men and women. 

In the nine-week session of the graduate school, 
one-half semester of residence credit toward a 
higher degree may be earned. For this session the 
department of education has announced three 
courses in school administration, two in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, two in measure- 
ments and statistics, and one each in the cur- 
riculum, philosophy of education, and history of 
education. 





Beauty Courses Now Taught as 
a Trade in Washington 


The public schools of the state of Washington 
may conduct beauty courses and receive Federal 
aid under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Law, according to a recent opinion by the assistant 
attorney general of the state. This opinion re- 


verses a previous decision which held that the in- 
troduction of such a course was illegal. 
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The Edison Vocational School, Seattle, since 
December 1 has been conducting a course in 
beauty training as a trade. Classes are in session 
eight hours a day, six days a week. 

The following letter from the assistant attorney 
general’s office to Robert M. Burgunder, prosecut- 
ing attorney, Seattle, Wash., explains the reason 
for the reversal of the decision: 

“Dear Sir: 

“We have your letter of recent date referring 
to our opinion of October 8, 1930, relative to the 
authority to conduct beauty culture classes in the 
common schools, and in compliance therewith, and 
also with our promise to you and the officers of 
the Seattle schools, made at our recent conference 
relating to this opinion, we have carefully recon- 
sidered the same. We there held that beauty cul- 
ture schools could not be conducted in the common 
schools for the reason that the practice of beauty 
culture was not, in our opinion, a trade, within 
the meaning of that term as used in our vocational 
education act, sections 4,906 to 4,925, inclusive. 
Rem. Comp. Stat. 


Federal Act Provides for Courses 


“Since the date of that opinion, we have been ad- 
vised that the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, having supervision of the Federal Vocational 
Education Act, commonly known as the Smith- 
Hughes Law, has recognized the practice of beauty 
culture as a trade and allows Federal aid under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Law for the teach- 
ing of this subject in the common schools. Also, 
since the date of our opinion, we have been in- 
formed that ten states, namely, California, Geor- 
gia, Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, New York and Texas, are 
at the present time conducting beauty culture 
classes under the provisions of this act. 

“We concede that our previous opinion is not 
absolutely free from some doubt or criticism, and 
owing to the fact that our vocational education 
act was enacted after the Federal act, and for the 
express purpose of accepting the benefits offered 
by the Federal act, and owing to the further fact 
that the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
has seen fit to recognize the teaching of beauty 
culture or cosmotology as within the act, we see 
no reason why the state of Washington should be 
deprived of Federal aid by a decision from this 
office. We, therefore, overrule our previous opin- 
ion and hold that beauty culture can be conducted 
in the common schools of this state. 

“It is necessary, however, that the provisions of 
the state law relating to the teaching of beauty 
culture be complied with, and that all of the fees 
provided for in the beauty culture act be paid.” 
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VOCABULARY by Luduction 








A By-product 
of Visual 


Experience 


Pupils taught with the aid of 
Eastman Classroom Films 
learn the true meaning of 
words, and are both able and 
eager to express themselves. 


HAT IS VOCABULARY? 
A pupil recognizes a certain number 
of words. But how well does he know 
them ?On the answer to this question 
may depend the success or failure of 
his education. 

Too often word conceptions are 
hazy. The visual experience is lack- 
ing which would give them real 
meaning. The words may be re- 
peated, parrot-like, but they are far 
from being sharp tools of under- 
standing and self-expression. 

Eastman Classroom Films teach 
word meaning through the vivid- 
ness of actual visual experience. A 
film is shown. The teacher discusses 
it. The pupil relates the words of her 
discussion to the vivid pictures and 







action on the screen. The words be- 
come charged with significance. 

At the same time, the film sup- 
plies information that inspires ideas. 

he pupil seeks to express himself... 
searches for the words he needs. In 
both these ways Eastman Classroom 
Films induce vocabulary ...the prime 
requisite of education. 


* * * * * 


Eastman Classroom Films are not a 
substitute for either the teacher or 
for long established classroom meth- 
ods and devices. School authorities 
are beginning to realize more and 
more the significant value of these 
films in supplementing other teaching 
devices. As a result they are being 


Eastman Classroom Films 
bring the world’s experi- 
ence to the pupi! in unfor- 
gettable motion pictures. 


Pupils who grope for words 
need this visual experience 
asanaid in acquiring an 
accurate and meaningful 
vocabulary. 





widely used, in the United States 
and in thirty foreign countries. 
The makers of Eastman Classroom 
Films are glad to answer questions 
relative to the cost, application, 
subject matter and other phases of 
this modern teaching aid. On occa- 
sion, practical demonstrations can 
be arranged. Write for full details: 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany), Rochester, New York. 


EASTMAN (CLassroom PiLMs 
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News of the Month 


























Rural Problems to Occupy High 
Place on N.E. A. Program 


One of the most significant movements ever at- 
tempted by educators to stimulate interest in rural 
schools and progress in country life will begin at 
the sixty-ninth annual convention of the National 
Education Association in Los Angeles, June 27 to 
July 4, 1931, according to a news release from 
association headquarters. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
president, National Education Association, and 
superintendent of schools, Atlanta, Ga., a program 
is being prepared with special emphasis upon the 
topic, “Improvement of Educational Opportunities 
for Rural Children.” 

Various departmental meetings will include: the 
department of business education ; the department 
of classroom teachers ; the department of lip read- 
ing; the department of vocational education; the 
American Classical League; the National Second- 
ary Education Association ; the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; the department of adult 
education; the department of science instruction; 
the department of supervisors and teachers of 
home economics ; the department of social studies ; 
the department of elementary school principals; 
the National League of Teachers’ Association; 
the National Council of Education ; the department 
of visual instruction; the department of rural 
education. 

President Sutton has extended a special invi- 
tation to every county superintendent in the nation 
to attend this convention, and to plan to have his 
county represented in addition by one classroom 
teacher from the rural schools. This invitation, 
issued after extensive travel throughout the United 
States in which President Sutton has been organ- 
izing groups of teachers and patrons of the schools 
for more enthusiastic service in agricultural com- 
munities, has been widely accepted. 

He is urging the equalization of funds for school 
support which will provide farm boys and girls at 
least the minimum educational opportunity that 
is now being provided for the children of urban 
centers. He urges that county superintendents be 
selected by boards constituted to examine their 
qualifications instead of by ballot on the basis of 
popularity or political affiliation. He advocates in- 


creased qualifications of rural teachers, the adop- 
tion of health programs, the consolidation of units 
of administration and courses of study adapted to 
the present and future needs of boys and girls on 
the farm. 

For the consideration of these problems, Presi- 
dent Sutton has invited editors of agricultural 
publications, rural sociologists, editors of the rural 
press and other leaders of country life to meet with 
the representatives of rural schools, professors of 
rural education in colleges and universities and 
other leaders in American education at the con- 
vention in Los Angeles. 





New College of Architecture at 
Southern California 


The former school of architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California is now the college 
of architecture, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Dr. R. B. von KleinSmid, president of the 
university. With entrance direct from high school, 
the college of architecture now provides for five 
years of continuous study, whereas formerly archi- 
tectural students were required to spend two years 
in the college of letters, arts and sciences before 
entering the three-year school of architecture. 

“Unmistakably, the present trend of architecture 
is toward a more vital and creative expression of 
present day conditions,” says Dean A. C. Weather- 
head of the architectural college. “In this move- 
ment the Pacific-Southwest is taking an important 
part. With its Spanish traditions, its colorful 
environment and its freedom from extremes of 
heat and cold, this region offers an excellent field 
for the development of modern architecture includ- 
ing the closely related fine arts, and in many re- 
spects its art is rapidly becoming distinctive of the 
locality. Its unique style is more nearly like that 
of the Mediterranean than any other form, but this 
region is not aping any other section of the world. 
The college of architecture is fostering the spirit 
of this new architectural trend, and students from 
other parts of the world are coming here to study 
the new developments. Already it has been demon- 
strated that the new expression is also best adapted 
to the demands of the Latin-American countries 
to the south.” 
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Still water does no work—achieves nothing. The in- 



























































active Mimeograph is a dead investment. And wise 


















































educators who keep their Mimeographs whirring are 






































getting needed relief in these days when vital economy 
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has sheared away expensive aids. Distress relief! No 























school need do without the supplementary lesson sheets, 














graphic problems, outlines, room programs, grade sheets, 
course schedules, etc., that are essential to modern in- 
struction. At trifling cost they can be mimeographed by 
the thousands within the hour. Write, type or draw on the 
famous stencil sheet and the job is done at top speed and with 


hardpan economy. Needs no experienced operator. Saves the 





energy of teachers and administrators by relieving routine wor- 
ries. Let our Educational Department tell you of the many new 
uses of mimeographing in modern schooling. Write A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, today or ’phone branch office in any principal 
city. See Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directory. 
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News of the Month (Cont'd ) 








Porto Rico to Receive Benefits of 


Vocational Education 


The benefits of the Federal vocational education 
and vocational rehabilitation legislation have been 
extended to Porto Rico, according to Dr. J. C. 
Wright, director, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, who has just returned from a pro- 
tracted visit to the island. Doctor Wright’s trip 
to Porto Rico was made at the request of Gov. 
Theodore Roosevelt. The purpose of his visit was 
twofold: to assist in preparing insular legislation 
which would enable Porto Rico to accept the bene- 
fits of vocational education and vocational rehabili- 
tation extended to it during the last session of 
Congress, and to assist in formulating plans for 
organizing a vocational education and rehabilita- 
tion program. 

Under the terms of the vocational education bill 
now pending in the Porto Rican legislature, there 
would be created an insular board for vocational 
education composed of the commissioner of educa- 
tion, as chairman and executive officer; the com- 
missioner of agriculture and industry, and the 
commissioner of labor. The bill provides for voca- 
tional education in agriculture, trade and industry, 
and home economics, and for a vocational rehabili- 
tation service for disabled persons. 





President Pays Tribute to Tuskegee 
on Its Fiftieth Anniversary 


Commemorating on April 14 the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding by Booker T. Washington 
of Tuskegee Institute, at Tuskegee, Ala., for Negro 
students, President Hoover in a radio address 
traced the last fifty years of the development of 
the Negro race during which it has “multiplied 
its wealth more than 130 times, has reduced its 
illiteracy from 95 per cent to 20 per cent and 
reduced its death rate by one-half.” 

Tuskegee Institute, Mr. Hoover said, has con- 
tributed greatly to the movement developed by the 
Interracial Commission in the Southern States 
“where problems of interracial adjustment are 
presented on a large scale.” 

“The greatest single factor in the progress of 
the Negro race has been the schools, private and 
public, established and conducted by high-minded, 


self-sacrificing men and women of both races and 
all sections of our country, maintained by the 
states and by private philanthropy, covering the 
whole field of education from primary school 
through to college and university,” Mr. Hoover 
continued. “These public and private schools, par- 
ticularly under the leadership of Tuskegee and 
other universities and colleges, have been the most 
effective agents in solving the problems created by 
the admission to citizenship of 4,000,000 ex-slaves 
without preparation for their new responsibilities. 
That such a revolution in the social order did not 
produce a more serious upheaval in our national 
existence has been due to the constructive influence 
exerted by these educational institutions. 

“The nation owes a debt of gratitude to the wis- 
dom and constructive vision of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, the founder of Tuskegee. His conception of 
education based fundamentally upon vocational 
and moral training has been worthily continued by 
his able successor, Dr. R. R. Moton, who likewise 
deserves the gratitude of the nation.” 





Results From National Teacher 


Survey Are Gratifying 


Returns to the questionnaires sent out by the 
United States Office of Education in conducting a 
national survey on the education of teachers are 
pouring into the Department of the Interior at the 
rate of from 12,000 to 25,000 per day, Ben W. 
Frazier, assistant to the director, stated recently. 

Already 500,000 replies have been received from 
the 1,000,000 questionnaires sent out. 

The Office of Education is highly gratified over 
the cooperation of the teachers in assisting so ad- 
mirably in the study. From these questionnaires 
many details on teaching qualification, experience, 
and supply of teachers, of whom there are 965,000 
in the United States, will be assembled and tabu- 
lated. For the first time, educators and the Ameri- 
can people will have all the facts on this profession. 

To take care of the deluge of replies, twelve 
additional employees have been put to work. If 
one employee had to open the letters alone, it 
would require more than two and one-half years. 

This questionnaire represents the most prodi- 
gious of its kind ever undertaken by the Office of 
Education both as to the number of persons ad- 
dressed and as to the nature of the inquiries. 
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Figure 235-N 
Acid Proof Laboratory Desk Sink 
FOR 
Economy 
Security 
Permanency 


SPECIFY KNIGHT-WARE 


Drain Lines 
Laboratory Sinks 
Ventilating Ducts 


Acid Dilution Basins 
Ventilating Duct Caps 


Our New 48 page catalog o 


KNIGHT-WARE LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT containing complete 
details and fully illustrated will be 


mailed upon request. Send for your 


copy. 


a New York City 
804 World Bldg. 
Beekman 1657 


San Francisco 








Douglas 375 


Chicago 
230 N. Canal St. 
Franklin 4658 


Niagara Falls 
Merchants Exch. Bidg. 309 United Office Bldg. 1307 Notre Dame St., W. 
Niagara Falls 507 
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GUARANTEED 
JIG 


ACID PROOF 


LABORATORY SINKS 


KNIGHT-WARE Sinks are admirably suited for 


all laboratory purposes requiring acid proof units. 


Made entirely in one-piece without seams or joints 
and of a body texture that is absolutely impervious 
to the action of acids, alkalies, chemicals or corrosive 
solutions and which will not chip, flake or peel, 
KNIGHT-WARE Sinks are the general choice in 
the modern laboratory. 


MAURICE A. KNIGHT 


COOK SETTLEMENT STREET, AKRON, OHIO 


Race oh tanh 
* 1st Nat’l Life Bldg. 
Rittenhouse Main 1784 
6300-6301 


Montreal, Que. 


Main 2625 











HERE is no more conv 


Savers. 





“BUFFALO” 
Bread Slicer 


CUTS EVERY SLICE UNIFORM! 
Saves 5 to 6 slices on every loaf 
over hand slicing, by cutting 


each loaf right down to the end. 
2 sizes for hand or motor. 





























The’ BUFFALO’> 


_= MEAT AND FOOD 
= —=CHOPPER 


—is a proven Money Saver! 


incing sales argument of a ma- 


- chine’s worth than its ability to save money. 
“BUFFALO” Machines are proven time, labor and food 
They reduce kitchen expense by saving a tremen- 
dous amount of food; by practically eliminating food waste; 
by doing more work in less time than three people can 


ordinarily do. These economies 
will pay for the machines in a 
comparatively short time. 


tight now, when every saving 
is so important, “BUFFALO” 
Machines will prove a profitable 
investment in any _ kitchen. 
Thousands are in daily use. 


Write us today for full information 
JOHN E.SMITH’S SONS CO.,50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Model 111A (above) has removable 
bowl Knives NEVER exposed. 


Knives can be stopped while bowl 
continues to revolve; 100 per cent 
safe to remove food from bowl; 
gives perfect control over food 
being chopped. 4 sizes—for every 
kitchen, from the largest to the 
smallest. 
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College of Fine Arts Approved 


for University of Illinois 


A college of fine and applied arts for the Univer- 
sity of Illinois has been approved by the university 
board of trustees. This brings the total colleges 
on the Champaign-Urbana campus to seven, in 
addition to four schools. Three units—the college 
of medicine, the college of dentistry and the school 
of pharmacy—are in Chicago. 

This new college has been made possible by the 
coordination of certain fields of work now being 
offered by the institution, which have a common 
point of view. 

The movement has been under consideration 
since 1921. The new college will include the school 
of music, department of architecture, department 
of art and design, division of landscape architec- 
ture, including the option in city planning. 





Summer School for Janitor-Engineers 
Is Announced 


The annual summer school for janitors, engi- 
neers and custodians of school buildings that is 
conducted by the board of education, Minneapolis, 
is to be held this year from June 15 to 20. 

The summer training work is divided into three 
main divisions as follows: housekeeping and sani- 
tation; heating and ventilating; maintenance and 
management. It is open to janitors, engineers and 
custodians from any part of the United States. 

The work will be in charge of George F. Wom- 
rath, director, Leslie C. Helm, principal, and K. P. 
Grabarkiewiez, instructor. 





Syracuse University Plans Unusual 
Demonstration Schools 


Teachers College, Syracuse University, accepts 
the challenge to demonstrate under actual public 
school conditions the new educational principles 
and methods that have grown out of John Dewey’s 
revolutionary philosophy of education. 

Two noted educators who have been eminently 
successful in operating private schools of the pro- 
gressive type have agreed to organize and direct 
demonstration schools at the Syracuse summer 
session. School officials and teachers who have 


questioned the applicability of the new education 
to public school conditions will have a chance to 
“see for themselves.” Syracuse will provide a 
unique experiment intended to show what can be 
done in a public schoo] with public school children 
utilizing a curriculum based on the next half year 
of work the children are expected to complete. 

Burton P. Fowler, head master, Tower Hill 
School, will be in charge of the junior high school 
division. Dr. Ruth Andrus, former director, child 
welfare institute, Columbia University, and pres- 
ent head of the joint Rockefeller and New York 
State Education Department program of parental 
and childhood education, will direct the kinder- 
garten and primary schools. 





Maryland’s County Schools Fare 
Well in State Budget 


The county schools of Maryland will receive 
$2,764,000 of the $5,326,000 recommended for the 
1932 state school budget. City schools will re- 
ceive $1,487,000. The remaining $1,075,000 will 
be distributed between the state teachers’ retire- 
ment system, the four normal schools, the state 
education department and other services. 





University of Virginia President 
Dies Suddenly 


Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia since 1904, and long recognized 
as one of the leading educators of the South, died 
from a stroke of apoplexy while on his way to 
Urbana, IIl., to attend the inauguration ceremo- 
nies for Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase as president 
of the University of Illinois. 

Doctor Alderman was a lifelong friend of 
Woodrow Wilson and achieved national promi- 
nence when he was selected by Congress as the 
speaker for its joint session in honor of the war 
president on December 15, 1924. 

In educational circles Doctor Alderman was 
known as the evangel of a new educational era in 
the South. He was a staunch advocate of univer- 
sal education, and many of his views were adopted 
by the General Education Board of which he was 
a member. 
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All night long the soggy swish of scrub 
brushes, the rancid odor of water-flooded 
floors —everywhere pools of oozing 


dampness. 


@ Troops of weary women have been 
taking part in such midnight perform- 
ances night after night—year after year. 
Countless buildings—ofhices, banks, insti- 
tutions —have furnished the setting. 
With pathetic realism the performers have 
played their parts, as best they could, in 
the ineffectual battle with dirt and grime. 


Then in stepped the censor. ““This prim- 
itive business can't go on. It’s unsanitary 
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— inefhcient—costly! Away with scrub 
brushes and pails!” 

And so was ushered in the new method 
of floor maintenance now used in thou- 
sands of modern buildings. A modern, 
efficient, economical way of preserving 
and beautifying floors with Johnson's 
wax. Wood, linoleum, composition, tile, 
cork, in fact every kind of floor. 


Today one person does the work of six 
scrubwomen and does it better, more 
thoroughly. Waxed floors never have 
to be scrubbed. They are sealed against 
dirt. Johnson’s wax forms a hard, trans- 


One of the unusual photo- 
graphic effects in the all-talking 
screen version of Fannie Hurst's 
popular novel, “Lummox.” 


Courtesy of United Artists. 


parent film which protects floors from 
wear and disfigurement. Dirt can’t pen- 
etrate this invisible armor. Only an 
occasional waxing is necessary. The 
maintenance cost is much less than with 


the old methods. 


One building in Niagara Falls, N. Y., for 
instance, saved $6240.00 a year when 
they introduced this modern mainte- 
nance system. 


@ For more facts 
sendthis coupon. 
It obligates you 


in no way. 





S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. ns 5, Racine, Wis. Please send without cost or obligation full informa- 


tion on the modern method of floor care in stores, shops, offices and public buildings. 


Mark for the personal attention of 


Name of School — 


Address 
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New Catholic School Is Dedicated 
at Newport News, Va. 


St. Vincent’s School, Newport News, Va., was 
recently dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. 

In the dedication address, the Rev. John A. 
Kelliher, pastor, St. Peter’s Church, Richmond, 
Va., said: “We have many excellent schools in 
various sections of our Richmond diocese, but 
none of them is more complete, none is more thor- 
oughly equipped, none more efficiently appointed 
than the school in St. Vincent’s Parish.” 

The new St. Vincent’s School is a model of 
school architecture. The exterior is of colonial 
face brick, trimmed with precast concrete stone. 
It is of simple design, the only ornament being in 
the Gothic main entrance, which is crowned with 
a statue of St. Vincent de Paul. The school con- 
tains eleven large classrooms, each of which is 
equipped with a built-in wardrobe, bookcase and 
storage cabinet. There are outlets for a radio 
loudspeaker in each room, controlled by a radio 
in the principal’s office. 





National Recreation Association 


Meets in White House 


The National Recreation Association at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of its board of 
directors in the Cabinet meeting room of the White 
House on April 13 adopted a resolution favoring a 
foundation or limited period endowment of not 
less than $10,000,000 as being needed for the 
national recreation movement. 

The purpose of the meeting which was held 
upon the invitation of President Hoover was to 
review the association’s work of twenty-five years, 
to discuss present needs in the field of public rec- 
reation and to make plans for the work in the next 
twenty-five years. The event commemorated a 
meeting of the founders of the association in the 
White House on April 12, 1906, at the invitation 
of President Roosevelt. 

President Hoover welcomed the officers and 
members of the association’s board in a few re- 
marks. Three members of President Hoover’s 
Cabinet attended the meeting and expressed the 
appreciation of the Government departments 
served by the association. They were the Secretary 


of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur; the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, and the Secretary 
of the Navy, Charles F. Adams. 

President Hoover in his address of welcome 
emphasized that the association has taken signifi- 
cant part in the recreational development of the 
nation. 

The meeting was opened by Joseph Lee, of Bos- 
ton, president of the association, in an address in 
which he declared that “leisure for everybody, a 
condition we in America are now approaching, is 
the most extraordinary chance ever granted to a 
nation. It means the coming of something unheard 
of in all history—the opportunity for every man 
to live.” Before the coming of leisure, “life’’ had 
been the monopoly of the very few, he added. 





School Trustees’ Problems to Be 
Considered at Institute 


School trustees’ problems will be considered at a 
one-week institute of public administration to be 
held at the University of Southern California, June 
8 to 13. The institute will be attended by city, 
county and state officials and municipal employees 
of the Pacific-Southwest. Sessions will be con- 
ducted by noted authorities in the science of gov- 
ernment. 





Happy Valley in the Ozarks Chosen 
for Site of Boys’ School 


Charmant has been chosen as the name of a 
boys’ school that is to be built soon overlooking 
Happy Valley, one of the beauty spots of the 
Missouri Ozarks. The school site, about a hun- 
dred miles from St. Louis, contains 1,500 acres of 
picturesque mountain land. Work has already 
begun on a group of buildings which will include 
a club house, a pavilion and a group of cottages 
of rustic construction. 

The course will be identical to that of any first- 
class school or academy, according to its founder, 
Anna White, St. Louis real estate operator. The 
school is expected to be ready for opening in Sep- 
tember. Buildings will be added to the group as 
they are needed. The site was donated by Elmer 
E. Clinton, Steeleville, Mo. 
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Your soap 





Let us estimate 


requirements 








Our nation-wide soap and cleanser 
service eliminates waste, saves 
you money—has many advantages 


O GIVE school authorities an easier, 

quicker, and far more economical way 
to deal with their cleaning problems, we have 
instituted a scientific soap and cleanser service 
for schools. This service has many advantages 
to you. Our personal representative calls upon 
you, and analyzes every phase of your cleaning 
problems. He has at his command all of the 
combined resources of Colgate and Palmolive 
and Peet Brothers—a wide variety of scientific 
soaps and cleansers. He specifies a proper cleans- 
ing material for each purpose. In this way you 
eliminate all uncertainty and waste. Valuable 
time is saved in purchasing, receiving, record- 
ing, storing. Costs are reduced, and money is 
saved by quantity buying. 

Write for our representative when you make 
up your yearly budget this year. Or better, write 
us now and tell us the proper time for him to 
call. You will save yourself hours of time and 
trouble, as well as dollars in soap costs. Address 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Palm- 
olive Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


PALMOLIVE SOAP 


A soap of unmatched excel- 
lence, known the world over. 
For use on the washstand and 
in the shower by those who 
want the best. 


Y, oz., 1 oz., 1% oz., 2 oz. 
and full size cake. 











_ . 
——— 


BADGER LIQUID SOAP 
BADGER 


For those who desire soap in liquid form | Mauip soa? 





with the proper soap content for efficient f 


use. Made to meet government standards. Co | 


We can also supply liquid soap dispensers. a 
5-gallon and 55-gallon drums. — 


35 Gat 
i] 








SUPER SUDS 
upe Super Suds the original bead form of soap. 
ds Instantly soluble, highly efficient, a na- 


tionally recognized product especially useful 
for washing dishes and general laundry 


pit purposes. 











SEA FOAM, OCTAGON SOAP POWDER 
Your choice of two recog- 
nized soap powders, better 
than government standard. 











~~ = = 


For use on tile—terrazzo— pC TAGON 4 
marble—wood and cement ~/P POWDEZ 


floors—with a mop and pail 
or mop truck. Also for 
kitchen use. 


Packages 100 lb. kegs—175 
Ib. barrels—250 Ib. barrels. 











G7 72> OCTAGON SCOURING 
Ss CLEANSER 
«CETAGOY A properly blended scouring cleanser con- 


taining volcanic ash and soap. Excellent for 
tile, terrazzo and marble floors—also for 
scouring vitreous enamel washroom and 
lavatory fixtures. 


12 oz. cans, 125 lb. kegs, 275 Ib. barrels. 














TEXOLIVE 
| A neutral olive oil soap 
(TExon IVE | for washing walls—wood- 


work—desks—seats and 


; all painted and varnished 
50 4-Ib. bars in a case. surfaces. 








OCTAGON, CRYSTAL 
WHITE 
Widely used laundry bar soaps. 
Unexcelled for hand scrubbing 


floors—and general rough clean- 


ing. Cases of 100 and 120 bars. 











COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


PALMOLIVE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JERSEY CITY JEFFERSONVILLE 


MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY BERKELEY 
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In the Educational Field 








GEORGE C. COLE took over the duties of the super- 
intendent of public instruction for Indiana on 
March 16, succeeding Roy P. WISEHART who has 
served since September 1, 1927. 


WALTER W. BORDEN, superintendent of schools, 
South Bend, Ind., for the last twelve years, has 
resigned. 


Dr. HARRY CLARK, president, Judson College, 
Marion, Ala., has been elected to succeed HOMER P. 
SHEPHERD as superintendent of schools, Knoxville, 
Tenn. DocToR CLARK was formerly dean of the 
school of education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 


F. E. CORBIN, superintendent of schools, South- 
bridge, Mass., has retired after forty-five years of 
service in the public schools. 


MILTON S. Cox, superintendent of schools, Vin- 
ton County, Ohio, has been elected to head the 
school system of Pickaway County of that state. 


YEORGE DEWOLF, superintendent of schools, 
Creston, Iowa, has accepted the superintendency 
of the schools of Downer’s Grove, Ill. 


H. R. BROWN, principal, William C. Condit 
School, Ashland, Ky., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Paintsville, Ky. 


CHARLES F. WILLIS has been appointed to suc- 
ceed DR. ROZELLE BERRYMAN as principal of the 
Gwynn’s Falls Junior High School, Baltimore. MR. 
WILLIS was, until his appointment, principal of 
School No. 208, Baltimore. 


W. L. STEPHENS, superintendent of schools, 
Long Beach, Calif., has announced his intention 
to retire at the end of his present term of office, 
August 1, 1932. 


LILLIE O. BAKER, superintendent of schools, 
Pueblo County, Colo., died recently. 


LEON M. FARRIS, superintendent of schools, Put- 
nam, Conn., has resigned to accept the superintend- 
ency at Athol, Mass. 


Dr. TILDEN SCHERER, president, King College, 
Bristol, Tenn., for the last twenty years, has re- 
signed. He will be succeeded by Dr. Charles T. 
Henry, who is associate president of Sullins Col- 
lege, Bristol. 


BEATRICE FARRELL has been appointed principal, 
Franklin School, Erie, Pa., filling the vacancy cre- 
ated by the death of NORA MCCARTHY. 


WAYNE L. DOUGLAS, principal, Schaaf Junior 
High School, Cleveland, has been named to suc- 
ceed GUY W. CHIPMAN as principal of Brooklyn 
Friends School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OscaR C. GALLAGHER, for twelve years superin- 
tendent of schools, Brookline, Mass., has an- 
nounced his resignation. 


LoulIs R. Potts, Columbus, Ohio, has been named 
superintendent of schools, Moundsville, W. Va., to 
succeed JOHN C. SHREVE, resigned. 


E. C. DEERING, superintendent of schools, Mar- 
shall, Tex., has been reelected for a term of two 
years. Mr. DEERING has served as superintendent 
for the past six years. 


J. F. LAUTENSCHLAGER, superintendent of 
schools, Conesville, Ohio, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed the late H. B. PIGMAN as superintendent of 
the schools of Coshocton County, Ohio. 


T. E. EMERSON, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Butner, Okla., has been elected to head the 
schools of Sasakwa, Okla., succeeding FORREST E. 
CAVIN. 


GEORGE D. BROWN is the newly elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Huntsville, Ala. 


FRANK J. BUCKLEY, superintendent of schools, 
Derby, Conn., has resigned to accept the superin- 
tendency of the school system in Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


L. K. LOVENSTEIN, Poca, W. Va., has been named 
superintendent of schools, St. Albans, W. Va., suc- 
ceeding H. C. VAN CAMP, resigned. 


F. E. PRATT, superintendent of schools, Parks- 
ton, S. D., has been named superintendent at How- 
ard, S. D., succeeding M. H. HOGEN who will head 
the schools of Beresford, S. D., for the coming 
year. 


ARTHUR L. PERRY will succeed WILLIAM F. 
LITTLE as superintendent of schools, Rahway, 
N. J., when Mr. Little retires on July 1 after four- 
teen years in that office. For the last year MR. 
PERRY has been director of educational research 
in the elementary schools of Rahway. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS 


... don't let slump 
and squint ruin 
your students! 





KNOW WHAT CONSTITUTES CORRECT- 
POSTURE SEATING BEFORE YOU BUY! 


HE “American” All-Purpose Universal Desk . . . ove type 
of desk that serves the modern classroom in six impor- 














tant ways. The new-day product of the research laboratories e€ 


of the American Seating Company. Scientifically designed 
... sensible, durable... all that high quality steel and wood 
in the hands of craftsmen can contribute to school desk value. 


The illustration at the right concisely sets forth its pos- 
ture-correctness, and its sight conservation features. In a 
minute you can see how this outstanding desk serves to assist 
materially the proper physical development of your students. 


When you consider seating—be sure you have all the facts 
of the “American’’ All-Purpose Universal Desk. Be sure 


fy 








Book Support—A 
1 special book sup- 
port extension— 
quickly converting the 
standard model to an 
eye conservation desk. 


Level Top—A sim- 
2 ple device attached 


|. below the lid holds it 


at a level. Especially 
desirable for group 
study or socialized 
recitation. 





Comfort for Cripples 

—Various attach- 
ments purchased sep- 
arately as required, to 
fit the physical fault of 
the pupil. 


Study Hall Top—in 
5 place of the stand- 
ard top, a top without 
book receptacle can 
be substituted. Ideal 
for high school and 
study hall purposes. 








that your analysis and understanding of posture-correctness 
goes beyond a mere acceptance of the phrase. For we, who 
have given to this one subject exhaustive and exacting re- 
search, know that correct posture seating demands a definite 
scientific knowledge. That the subject should not be trifled 
with. That to know what constitutes correct-posture under 
all conditions is essential to your choice of pos- 
ture-correct school seats. 














Standard Type— 

For all ‘round 
school use. As indi- 
cated in illustrations, 
various adjustments, 
attachments and de- 
vices quickly adapt it 
to any use. 


PEL ne sayal deskh— 
A tilting top for use 
in the typewriting de- 
partment. Turn the 
top down—and it’s set 
for study or work. 
































The coupon brings you important and authen- 
tic information. Please use it! 


American 
Seating 
Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums Posstion 5 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. (Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
Branches in All Principal Cities 














7 R if A Poster on posture furnished for each classroom. Just send the coupon... 

and with it we will mail you several authoritative booklets on posture and 
seating. 62,000 of these posters have been sent to schools the country over. Size 1714 
by 25 inches—printed in 3 colors—it graphically shows children why they should sit 
erect. Hang one in every classroom in your school. Please use the coupon. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster on correct sitting. Principals 
and superintendents will be supplied with a poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the number 
of classrooms. 


Name 1ddress wasps 

















O Number of classrooms. 











INSIST ON MODERN, POSTURALLY CORRECT SEATING 
DON’T LET OBSOLETE SEATING HAMPER CHILD PROGRESS 
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In the Educational Field 








MELVIN GREEN CLARK, superintendent of 
schools, Sioux City, Iowa, died recently following 
a heart attack. Mr. CLARK had served as superin- 
tendent in Sioux City since 1911. Prior to that 
he had held superintendencies in Greenville, 
Princeton and Streator, all in Illinois. 


Dr. WILLIAM WASHINGTON THOMAS, for many 
years president of Scarritt-Morrisville College, 
superintendent of schools, Springfield, Mo., for 
ten years and head of the psychology department, 
Southwest Teachers College, died recently. He 
founded the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
and served as its president. 


E. S. SHOEMAKER, Oriskany Falls, N. Y., suc- 
ceeds F. S. VANDEWATER as principal of the 
Norwood High School, Norwood, N. Y. Mr. VAN- 
DEWATER has resigned because of ill health. E. J. 
BOND, Sidney, N. Y., is MR. SHOEMAKER’S succes- 
sor at Oriskany Falls. 


R. R. STUART, principal, Penn and Marshall 
Schools, Erie, Pa., has been made the new prin- 
cipal of Columbus School of that city, succeeding 
J. L. COUGHLIN who died in December. ANNA 
WILKINS succeeds MR. STUART. 


WILBUR J. ROCKWOOD, headmaster, Everett 
High School, Everett, Mass., will retire in June, 
having reached the age of seventy. 


DEAN J. C. ROGERS, Piedmont College, De- 
morest, Ga., has been elected president, Associa- 
tion of Georgia Colleges, for the coming year. 
DEAN E. H. Scott, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, is vice-president and Dr. 
W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, secretary 
and treasurer. 


URIAH J. HOFFMAN, supervisor of rural schools, 
state department of public instruction for Illinois, 
since 1906, died recently at the age of seventy-five. 
The office of supervisor of rural education was 
established in Illinois in 1906 and was the first of 
its kind in the states. 


Dr. MERTON E. HILL, formerly principal of the 
Chaffey Union High School, Ontario, Cal., has 
been appointed professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of California to take effect July 1. 


WAYLAND E. STEARNS, for more than thirty-one 
years principal of Barringer High School, New- 
ark, N. J., has retired. 


ARCHIE R. CLIFTON, superintendent of schools, 
Monrovia, Cal., has been named to succeed H. S. 
UPJOHN as superintendent of schools for Los 
Angeles County. Mr. UPJOHN will leave shortly 
for a two-year world cruise. 


Dr. OREN HOWARD Coss, for eighteen years 
superintendent of the Syracuse State School for 
Mental Defectives, Syracuse, N. Y., died recently. 


JAMES W. BROOKS, principal of the Altgeld 
Elementary School, Chicago, is retiring after 
twenty-five years of service. He was honored re- 
cently with a luncheon which was attended by 
sixty teachers. 


JOHN CAREY TAYLOR, formerly principal, Poe 
Junior High School, New York City, has been 
appointed superintendent of schools, Baltimore, 
succeeding JOHN COULBOURN, resigned. 


JOHN C. SHREVES, for the last ten years superin- 
tendent, Moundsville Independent District Schools, 
Moundsville, W. Va., has resigned, his resignation 
to take effect at the close of the present school 
year. 


THE REV. PATRICK J. MAHAN, regent, Loyola 
School of Medicine, Chicago, has been named presi- 
dent, Creighton University, Omaha, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of the REV. WILLIAM 
AGNEW. 


A. W. FORTUNE, superintendent of schools, Mas- 
sena, N. Y., for the last five years, has resigned. 
He will be succeeded by E. G. SIMMONS of Syra- 
cuse, who was superintendent of the Massena 
Schools in 1922 and 1923. 


WILLIAM L. RHONE, supervising principal, 
North Wildwood schools, North Wildwood, N. J., 
has resigned. Mr. RHONE has been in educational 
work for more than forty years. 


G. O. KELLEY, superintendent of schools, Bridge- 
port, Neb., for the last seven years, has accepted the 
superintendency of the schools of Madison, Neb. 
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International Supervised Time 


Is the Standard of Modern Schools 





INTERNATIONAL 
CORRIDOR GONG 


Grammar schools —high schools — 
colleges and universities. 
schools both large and small in every 


INTERNATIONAL 
CLASS ROOM CLOCK 


national Supervised Time Control for 
the efficient government of study 
routine which modern administration 
demands. 


International engineers have been 
studying program methods for many 
years. They have concentrated upon the 
development of timing devices that will 
fully meet the requirements of efficiency 
and economy of operation. 


7 





INTERNATIONAL 
CROSS CONNECTING 
BOARD 


International Hourly Supervision as the 
highest achievement in the history of 
time control methods. 


program systems, automatically handles 
any kind of schedule with never a need 
of manual regulation. All maintenance 
worries are entirely abolished. Once in 
operation, an International Program 
System carries on with unvarying 
accuracy — always dependably and 
satisfactorily. 
Ask the International Time Spe- 


cialist in your vicinity for a copy 
of “Time Control in the School” 


iN SUPE ITNT, 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
International Industrial Scales 


o 





INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAM CABINET 























GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices an! 
Service Stations i" 


All Principal Citie 


This principle, as applied to school | 


Thousands of | 


part of the country depend upon Inter- | 





Prominent educators today recognize | 
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ae 


is school work 


is better since 


adio was 





installed” 





RCA 


Centralized 


eee aeeasenassasesanam 


ADIO instruction in classrooms is the most ad- 

vanced form of teaching. Pupils progress much 
faster and with a sounder foundation. Teachers ap- 
preciate its aid. A great stimulus to the universal 
acceptance of organized broadcast instruction has 
been RCA Centralized Radio. As many as four dif- 
ferent broadcast programs can be brought in to any 
or all class or assembly rooms. Either Radio or 
Phonograph reproduction is available, RCA guar- 
antees every installation. RCA Centralized Radio 
installations are designed and installed with present 
and future trends in mind—and this backed by the 
world’s greatest radio engineering organization. 


Engineering Products Division 


RCA VICTOR CoO., Inc. Camden, N. J. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


100 W. Monroe St. 
235 Montgomery St. San Francisco 
153 East 24th St. New York City 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Chicago, Ill. 


Centralized Radio 
System 


Engineering Products Division, FS 
RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Descriptive pamphlets of this system and photographs of typical installations 
are available to architects, building owners and educators. 

Without obligation, we shall gladly prepare plans and estimates for installations 
of any size. 


RADIO 
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THE RIXSON 

DOOR STAY | 

AND HOLDER | 
NO 38 











the Damage! 


Doors Thrown Open Ruin 
Hinges Unless Protected by 
RIXSON NOS. 38 & 39 


Door Stay and Holder 


Ruin faces any hinge of an exterior school door open 
ing against a brick reveal, a rigid fixed door stop, or an 
inflexible chain. You cannot enforce perfect carefulness 
on school children or college students—down to the detail 
of how to open doors 

In Rixson Door Stays and Holders curved spring 


bronze arms break the shock of a strong pull. The arms 
pull taut and yield, easing the excess force exerted. 


An added feature is the door holding device. In No. 38 
a thumb piece holds the door at 90° until released. In 
No. 39 the hold and release are automatic. In both the 
device fits neatly up under the head jamb, masked by the 
upper door frame. Get your architect to show you the 
details in Sweet's Catalog 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, III. 


New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
New Orleans Los Angeles Winnipeg 


(CEASNIX 
2 FRN8 


Atlanta 


Philadelphia 
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Builders’ Hardware 


Overhead Door Checks Casement Operators and Hinges 
Floor Checks, Single Acting Concealed Transom Operators 
Floor Checks, Double Acting Adjustable Ball Hinges 

Olive Knuckle Hinges Butts, Pivots and Bolts 
Friction Hinges Door Stays and Holders 
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FOR SCHOOL TOILETS 
AND SHOWERS 














What Are Your Toilet 
Rooms Teaching? 


N EVERY school there are silent teachers—not 

on your staff, but teachers nevertheless—your 
school toilet rooms. Quite unknown to you they may 
belittle the importance of health and sanitation, or 
they may encourage cleanliness of body and mind 
in your pupils. 

Sanymetal Steel Toilet Partitions assure you of 
toilet rooms which reflect the highest ideals of 
cleanliness. They are built for easy sanitation, 
attractive appearance, and hard wear. Adaptable to 
limited and difficult space arrangements. Sanymetal 
has perfected a new “Shrivel” Finish, too, which is 
especially resistant to mars and scratches. 

Doesn’t the study of hygiene begin in the toilet 
room? Think it over—and check up on those “silent 
teachers” in your school. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, shower, 
dressing and urinal compartments. Corridor and 
smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 
metal Gravity Hinges. Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
1722 Urbana Road, Cleveland, O. 


PARTITIONS 
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Where thoughts are not 











A CORNER 


N everyone’s memory there is 

the recollection of a soothing 
hour by a placid pool—a moment 
on the crest of a hill—some place 
where thoughts are undisturbed. 
School rooms lined with Armstrong’s 
Corkoustic, the cork material for 
sound-quieting and acoustical treat- 
ment, offer that same quiet atmos- 
phere. Such rooms make school 
work easier by hushing disturbing 
noises, silencing pattering feet in 
corridors, muffling closing doors 
and outside conversation. 

Decoratively, too, the rich, brown 
panels of Corkoustic are ideal for 





Corkoustic brings a quiet atmosphere to the classrooms of 
the Stedman School, Denver, Colo. Here two spray coats 
of cold water paint have been applied to the Corkoustic. 


all types of school decoration. 
Colors and designs, if desired, are 
readily obtained with cold-water 
paints and stencils. 

Corkoustic is also a highly effi- 
cient insulating material. Rooms 
lined with Corkoustic are cooler in 
summer, warmer in winter. And 
fuel costs are reduced. 

Let us send you a copy of ““Arm- 
strong’s Corkoustic.”’ Your copy 
with samples of Corkoustic will be 
sent free on request. Address Arm- 
Armstrongs strong Cork and Insula- 

tion Co., 939 Concord 


Product Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


IN THE COUNTRY... 
OR A CORK-QUIETED SCHOOL ROOM 














To eliminate noise and absorb v: 
tion of moving machinery, we suggest the 
use of Armstrong's Vibracork. Fans and 
motors of the ventilating system, pumps, 
printing presses, and other types of 
equipment can be effectively silenced by 
resilient cork. And machines last longer 
when vibration is checked. All the ad- 
vantages of cork-cushioning can _ be 
secured at very moderate cost. Write for 
our pamphlet describing the practical 
applications of Armstrong's Vibracork. 





Armstrongs’s CORKOUSTIC 


The modern acoustical,insulating treatment 





















Outlast all 
Others! 


Tests at Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory Provelt .. . 


In recent compression tests 
at the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory the New WITT 
was the least affected of 
eight well-known, heavy cor- 
rugated cans. Because of an 
improved design of corru- 
gation, the use of special analysis steel, and many other 
features, the New WITT withstood a load of 17,000 
pounds, while the other cans were bent and crushed in 
varying degree long before this tremendous pressure was 
reached. Think what this means in terms of extra service! 


Over 8 TONS of pres- 


sure was required to 
crush the New WITT Can 


Why not test WITT Cans yourself... prove to your own 
satisfaction their superiority over others. It will pay you. 


THE WITT CORNICE COMPANY 


2120 Winchell Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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EN RES ET 
Can you clean 


paintwork as 


easily as this? 


EMOVING finger prints and smudges from 

painted walls and woodwork need not be a 
troublesome task. Just try Oakite and see how 
easily it can be done. 


Only an ounce of this effective cleaner in a pail of 
warm water is needed. Applied with a cloth or 
sponge, this seemingly mild solution works wonders. 
Dirt disappears in a jiffy, leaving woodwork as 
bright and fresh as when newly painted. 


Call in our nearest Service Man. Let him show how 
much time and effort Oakite cleaning saves. No 
obligation, 

Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St., New York, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials wn Methods 

















the asepsis or the ste 





for 


An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) | 


Lo¢ :cal Successor to Tincture of Iodine 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodine does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodine, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal t in the field for a relatively permanent > 

srilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodine in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodine, 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 


IS THE 


FOR 


period which prolongs 


Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 





SELL YOURSELVES FIRST 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Derr. N, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle fer 
personal use. 
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WHERE SILENCE IS GOLDEN 
—Doors Must Assure It 3% 


FLUSHWOOD 


(Pa TF HN TV SU 


i iM 


z 
§ 


t 


N the study hall and classroom alike, silence is gofden. Nothing distracts atten- 

tion so much as outside noises and disturbances coming into a room where 
scholars are concentrating on important lessons. 

Yet hallways must be used continually. The noise of hurrying feet—the hubbub 
of voices—all these must go on while quiet remains in the classroom. 

Flushwood—the sound resistant door—is the solution of this problem. Much 
more efficient than any other type door in its resistance to sound—a guardian 
of quiet at the threshold. 

A card will bring you complete information on the advantages this new door 
offers. You owe it to the children to investigate before settling the door question 
definitely. 





Write for a copy of the 
new Flushwood Catalog. 


| MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 














| MORGAN COMPANY MORGAN SASH AND DOOR COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis. New York City Chicago Toledo 
MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Baltimore Jersey City Greensboro New Haven Wilmington 























A 13-Inch Recess? &\ 
‘Unbelievable!’ | 


Yes, but true, for the Prose-Maco 
wardrobe can be built in as small 
as a 13-inch depth recess. A 17- 
inch to 20-inch recess is to be 
recommended as ideal, but in 
schools to be remodeled where a 
saving in money is the first con- 
sideration, the ability to install a 
wardrobe in small depths is an im- 
portant factor. Save on floor 
space! Save money. Install this 
multiple operating—single control 
wardrobe. Write for the new 
Prose-Maco catalog and visit our 
exhibit at the Public School Busi- 
ness Officials Convention, 
May 19-23 





Prose-Maco 
Manufacturing Company 


1524 Holmes St. Kansas City, Mo. 


Formerly Progressive School Equipment 
Manufacturing Company 


Outstanding Prose-Maco Products: Swinging 
bookboard, Teacher’s Combination wardrobe 


and restroom, Removal non-removable coat 


Me OG , 
hangers, gravity book cases, umbrella stands. What a convenient, even expanse of blackboard space this wardrobe presents! 
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LAWLOR 


FLOOR CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner—More Sanitary floors for 
Schools. Leading Schools and Universities 
throughout the country are _ installing 
Lawlor complete Floor Cleaning equipment, 
because by comparison, it is the most mod- 
ern and efficient. 


The Lawlor Method is the result of 32 
years of experience and enables three men 
to do the work of five in the same time. 


Lawlor All-Steel Perforated Roll Wring- 
ers are built in single and twin pail types. 


Lawlor All-Steel Mopping Tanks are 
made in sizes to meet every requirement, 
25-80-60 and 65 gals. They have separate 
compartments for soapy and clear water, 
an easy operating foot or hand wringer 
and all the latest improvements. 








WRINGERS 











MOPPING THE LAWLOR ELECTRIC MACHINE 
Scrubs—Waxes—and Polishes. It is of the 
most advanced design and guaranteed con- 





TANKS 


— 


struction and built in various sizes to meet 
most efficiently every floor maintenance 
problem. 










Let us prove the real merit of the Lawlor 
Method by actual test on your floors and 
under your own supervision. Interesting 
literature with complete details of this 
“Service Test’’ plan will be sent on request. 


S.C. Lawlor Co. 
132 N. Curtis St. 


ELECTRIC a CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCRUBBING MACHINES 
SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING DEALERS 
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The above flooring (illustration is actual size) 
meets all the requirements for a SUPERIOR 
SCHOOL FLOORING that will withstand the 
hard usage to which it is exposed by children’s 
feet. 


All ROBBINS FLOORING is seasoned in the 
open air and then mechanically dried, insuring 
toughness and long life. 


ROBBINS FLOORING 


FOR ALL SCHOOL PURPOSES 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
RHINELANDER 
WIS. 
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CINMANCO 


Hollow Steel, Bronze 
and Aluminum 


SCREEN DOORS 


CINMANCO All Metal | 
Screens are permanent 
installations. Constructed 
of 14 gauge seamless 
tubes and securely welded 
at corners to make prac- 
tically a one-piece door— 
pleasing in appearance, 
rigidly built, and always 
perfect fitting. Especially i 


adapted for casement 


doors. 
Write for complete details 


CINMANCO doors are 
furnished with 16 mesh 
THE CINCINNATI MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 





bronze wire cloth. 
Equipped with special 
bronze locks, hinges, and 
flush bolts. Can be sup- 
plied in any color or 
grained finish to match 
the woodwork. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


1638 Gest St. 











DUNHAM 
CONCEALED 
RADIATORS 


an 









'  jmportant development 
| enhancing 
the values of 


Dunham 
Differential Heating 


Write for Bulletin No. 500 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


450 E. Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


2731 
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Manheim Township Grade and Junior High 
School, Neffsville, Pa. Architect and Engineer: 
Henry Shaub, Lancaster, Pa. General Contractor: 
B. F. Backman, Lancaster, Pa. Heating and Ven- 
silating Contractor: C. B. Weitzel, Manheim, Pa. 


teaches a lesson in “Azr Hygiene 








This Modern School 
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rrrWith 34 Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators 


B ew, young people are being educated to the value ot 
pure, refreshing air by working in it, every day. 


Classroom windows are closed against noise, dust, and 
drafts... yet the room is always filled with bracing out- 
door air, filtered clean and tempered to a constant, com- 
fortable temperature. Here in the Manheim Township 
School, 34 Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators keep schol- 
ars and teachers free from discomfort and distraction. 
The units are automatically controlled...teachers are free 
from the constant responsibility of keeping the class- 
rooms “well aired.” 


Studies of school ventilating problems lead repeatedly to 
the selection of Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators... for 
old schools as well as new. Our nearest ‘office would 
welcome the opportunity to lay all the facts before you. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Mai Offices: HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 410 So. Michigan Ave. » SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 681 Market St. 


Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Baltimore; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte: Chicago; 

Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; 

Los Angeles; Milwaukee ; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; 

Portland, Me.; Portland, Ore.; Rochester; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, 

4S Canadian Offices "at Toronto, Montreal and Galt. Canadian Representative : 
Kipp Kelly, Led., Winnipeg. Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries. 


Siu rlevani Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR es FILTERED CLEAN ws AND TEMPERED 
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Do they glisten like glass? 


AS THE school year draws to a 


close, isn’t it time to think of the 
lunch-room equipment for next 
rear? The stewpans, bake-kettles 
y Pp 


and double-boilers will be white and 
brilliant . the meat-platters and 
soup-tureens will sparkle inside and 
out if they are Vollrath Ware. 
This ware is glass-hard, glass- 
lustrous. Soap-suds are enough to 
clean it; so that there is no reason 
why anything should mar its shin- 
ing smoothness. Its foundation is 
pure steel—over which is fused 


VOLLRATH 
WARE 








enamel, in three layers, each at 
1800° F. The result is lunch-room 
equipment that the most careless 
user cannot dent, whose gas-welded 
handles cannot tear off. 


Utensils should be, above all else, 
sanitary. Vollrath equipment pre- 
sents the utmost in sanitation. Fifty- 
seven years of perfecting enamel- 
ware are in its making. Free catalog 
on request. Obtain full equipment, 
or individual pieces, from restaurant 
equipment dealers. THE VOLL 
RATH CO., Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin. Established 1874. 


The Volirath name in 
this form on the label 
assures you of genu- 
ine Vollrath Ware. 
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Model LRM Balopticon 


| From 


| Mathematics 


} 


to 


Mandarins 


. every subject can be presented to your pupils more_interest- 
ingly, more graphically with a Balopticon. When you teach visu- 
ally your instruction is indelibly imprinted in the minds of your 


students. 


The LRM[is a combination Balopticon for the projection of eith e 
lantern slides or opaque objects. An attachment is available 
whereby strip films can be used. 


Other Balopticon models cover every requirement of the school 
for still-projection apparatus. Write for complete information. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


689 St. Paul Street 











Rochester, N. Y 





BAUSCH 
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Makers of Orthogon Eyeglass Lenses for Better Vision 














| 
| 
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COosTS 


Have Beautiful, Sanitary Floors! 


Scrubbing 
Polishing 





HE LINCOLN Twin Disc definitely cuts floor cleaning 
cost—and, because of its Twin Disc thoroughness, gives 
you clean, sanitary floors that are a credit to your institution. 


“WE GUARANTEE IT— 



















Let us send you the LINCOLN Twin 
Dise for a FREE Trial. We guarantee 
a worthwhile saving—plus cleaner, bet- 
ter looking floors—or you may send it 
back at our expense! When you have 
proved the LINCOLN’S economy and 
superior work and decide to keep your 
LINCOLN, we will GUARANTEE it me- 
chanically for 5 Years. WRITE today 
for FREE TRIAL Offer and latest 


catalog. 


LINCOLN-~ 
| PLOOR-MACHINERY CO, Inc. 


227 W. Grand Ave. 
Chicago 





Branch Offices 


New York City Atlanta 
Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Detroit San Francisco 


~The LINCOLN Lwin Disc 7 


Sepa msg -~- WARES ~- POLES 5 


L 








It’s surprising what a difference 
a HAMLIN Sound-Proof Door Makes 


Can 
hardly 
be heard 
on this 
side 





on this 


- hs, 
ASIDE 
Sil iad 


Behind this door ordi- 
nary noises of marchi 
feet, the chatter 6 
healthy children and 
annoyance cease. 


ODORS 
DUST 


MOTHS 


AND 
DRAFTS 
CANNOT 

PASS 

THROUGH 


IA. Peal Til Pa 


Classrooms, laboratories, 
cooking classes, gymna- 
siums, assembly halls, 
music rooms, sewing 
rooms, etc., are all 
made more usable by 
the installation of Ham- 
lin Sound Proof Edge 
Tight Doors. 


Hamlin Sound-Proof 
Doors are used in hos- 
pitals, sanitariums, col- 
leges of music and gym- 
nasiums in all parts of 
the country. We match 
the finish of your other 
doors. 


Write for 
catalog. 
IRVING HAMLIN 


Manufacturer of sownd- 
proof doors and folding 





partitions 
6OURD-PROOF DOORS 1501 Lincoln Street, 
and folding partitions Evanston, IIl. 
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The 1931 Literary Digest Atlas 
and the Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany Practical Standard and the 
College Standard Dictionaries 
are ound in durable, washable 
Fabrikoid so they'll withstand the 
treatment books of this sort in- 
variably -eceive from students. 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN’S 
CONSTANT HANDLING 


won’t mar these 
FABRIKOID-BOUND DICTIONARIES 


\ \ YE don’t have to tell you how short is the 

life of the average text-book. You know 
that. It probably costs your school quite a bit 
of money annually for rebinding and text-book 
replacement. 

That’s where Fabrikoid can help you. Fabri- 
koid comes through the hard test of school 
children’s treatment with flying colors. It is 
wear-defying, tough and durable. What’s more, 
Fabrikoid-bound books are good-looking and 
keep their good looks. For Fabrikoid may be 
scrubbed clean as a whistle. Ordi- 


OU PONT 


Fabrikoid-bound books have proved their 
long life, time and time again. And that means 
money-savings for your school. 

Our text-book department is always at your 
service. Write for information on du Pont Fab- 
rikoid bound text-books and samples demon- 
strating its many qualities and outstanding 
advantages. No obligation whatsoever. Just 
address: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, New 
York. Canadian subscribers address: Canadian 
Industries Limited, Fabrikoid Divi- 


nary soap and water do the job. taBRIKoW sion, New Toronto, Ontario. 


REGUS 


FABRIKOID 
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Premicr Washer Vonel 


1 





metal shell and cylinder 
, , j 


” rive 


Only 63x47 inches floor space 


If you need extra washroom capacity, this compact 30 x 36 
inch Troy Premier Washer may offer a solution. It occu- 
pies only 63 x 47 inches of floor space, yet the big capac- 
ity of this business-like washer may surprise you. 


Write Troy and get the details. Also, it’s a good idea to 
discuss any other laundry problem you may have with 
Troy Institutional Advisory Service. Troy’s 52 years’ 
experience is certain to be of benefit in saving money in 
your laundering. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., INC. 


Chicago - New York City - San Francisco - Seattle - Boston - Los Angeles 
Factories: East Moline, Ill., U. S. A. 


ARMSTRONG & CO., Ltd., European Agents; London, Berlin, Zurich. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Since 1879—The World’s Pioneer Manufacturer of Laundry Machinery 
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Illustration Courtesy of Congoleum—Nairn, Inc., Kearney, N. J. 


Just One Investment for All 
Maintenance Work 


SHINE-ALL 


Trade Mark Reg. 


SHINE-ALL not only cleans and polishes all type 
floors, but covers them with a lustrous, protective 
sheen which preserve them against the relentless grind 
ing of thousands of feet. 

Desks, furniture, equipment, and all painted and var 
nished surfaces are quickly and easily rejuvenated with 
SHINE-ALL. Use SHINE-ALL and eliminate costly 
refinishing and replacement. Ask a Hillyard Floor 
Maintenance Engineer for practical advice regarding 
the care of your floors. There is no obligation. 


Shine-All Sales Company 


Distributors 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


St. Joseph, Mo., U.S. A. 
























Reproduces 
Speech or Music Perfectly 


; 





Classroom in Upper Darby, Jr. 
High School with Wright—De 
Coster Wall—Type Hyflux Speaker 
above front blackboard. 


WRIGHT-DECOSTER 
HYFLUX SPEAKER 


This Wright-DeCoster Reproducer 
is used extensively in school am- 
plification systems because it is 
so highly satisfactory. It has a 
rich, mellow tone, marvelous 
range and great general effi- 
ciency. 


Hyflux Flush Wall Mounting 


No school sound equipment is more efficient than its repro- 
ducers. To get greatest satisfaction, use Wright-DeCoster 
Speakers. 







Write for complete information and 
address of nearest sales office 


W RIGHT-DECOSTER, INC. 


2247 University Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 





Export Dept., M. Simons & Son Co., 
25 Warren Street, New York City. 
Cable Address: Simentrice, New York. 
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RIDE YOUR 
: FURNITURE 


for metal a — A ON 
furniture mat 


SPRING-KUSHION 
GLIDES! 


Save Wear and Tear....on 
chairs, tables, floors and nerves 





The flexible shaft insures full flat contact with 
floors — prevents over-strain On furniture legs— 
eliminates tearing of rugs or linoleum . . . 





NOISELESS—Even on Stone Floors 











Send tor Samples 


BUCKEYE GLIDE CO., Inc. New York City 
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PETERSON LABORATORY AND LABORATORY AND 
LIBRARY FURNITURE represents 


a complete line of the highest quality equipment 
obtainable. Write for catalog. 








SEMI-CIRCULAR WASH SINK 


is most sanitary and 
convenient for group washing 


The EBCO acid resisting finish, individual 
control sprays, temperature control, auto- 
matic pressure regulation, check valves, 
strainers and stops, recess soap tray or liquid 
soap equipment are some of the features 
embodied in this attractive unit. An ideal 
wash room equipment for schools. Width 36”, 
projects 22”, depth 8”. 


Write for Special Bulletin 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
401 W. Town St. Columbus, Ohio 


Manufacturers also of Ventilated Urinals, Closets, 
Steel Toilet Partitions and Drinking Fountains 














L-5060. READING TABLE of improved 
construction assuring absolute rigidity— 
legs equipped with cast brass sockets. 











939 STUDENT’S DOUBLE PURPOSE LABORATORY TABLE (Chemistry and 
Agriculture) desirable when limited space will not permit separate laboratories. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Ine. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE & FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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No more costly 


orrosion 





This air-tight,non-evaporating,dust-proof 


inkwell saves 75% 


Corrosion will not affect the 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Ink- 
stand, the only all-hard-rubber 
inkwell on the market. Gone 
are the expensive ink bills and 
the high replacement costs 
chargeable to corrosion. 

No more mud! The Seng- 
busch inkwell always supplies 
clean, fresh ink to the pen. Ink 
savings alone pay the cost of 
these modern inkwells within 
two years. 

No breakage! 
Protects desks, 
books, clothes. 


Sengbusch 


of your annual ink bill 


Extremely simple to install. 
Instructions for reboring desks 
now in use, together with effi- 
cient reboring tool which 
janitor can use with ease, gladly 
supplied upon request. 
Superintendents, Principals, 
Teachers — write for detailed 
information about the com- 
plete Sengbusch line of desk 
necessities: Self-Closing Ink- 
stands, Dipaday Desk Sets, 
Ideal arene” | Moisteners, 
No-Over-Flo 
Sponge Cups, 
K learadesk. 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
521 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 











FREES Ait 
IS THE HEART 
OF VENTILATION 





BUCKEYE HEATOVENT 
UNITS 


provide an ample supply 
of Fresh, Outdoor Air 
constantly, while rooms 
are occupied. 
Buckeye Heatovent Units 
Filter and Temper this air and 


Diffuse it throughout the rooms 
without drafts. 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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GIANT 


Proven in thou- 
sands of School- 
rooms to be the 
most satisfactory 
and lowest priced 


TABLE DISPLAYER 


HOLDS BOOKS 
AT AN ANGLE— 












PROMINENTLY sharpener for 
DISPLAYING pencils of vari- 
THE TITLES ous sizes. 


This New Table Displayer holds a 
row of books at an angle, thus dis- 








| 
fog playing their titles prominently so | 
i that they may be easily read. It re- “A PSCO” C 
8” Deep degen utters Cut Clean 
Finished in quires but small space on a desk, | THEY DON’T SCRAPE—THEY CUT 
ght an s . . . 
Dark Oak table, window sill or low bookcase. Made of high test hardened steel, deeply undercut 
an . and hollow ground to a razor edge “Apsco” TWIN 
ee nt ip onsagummmamealaamammm ot MILLING CUTTERS will make thousands upon 
SED Ge TEER RRR 5.0 thousands of pencil points before showing any 
Less in Quantities signs of wear. 


“APSCO” stands for the highest engineering skill 


GAYLORD BROS... Ine. | devoted to the development of special time saving 


devices for schools known as 
“APSCO” AUTOMATIC PENCIL 
STOCKTON, G SYRACUSE, | SHARPENERS 
CALIF. N. Y. Ask your Supply House or Stationer to show 
: | you “‘The Model that meets your Needs” 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Library Equipment 











ASBESTOS CURTAINS 
VELOUR CURTAINS 


and 


Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium Stage 




















Modern Education Endorses 
HAPPY BUILDERS 


Ae on kindergarten work see in 
these amazingly flexible sets of project 
blocks an ideal tool for child guidance. 

Teachers report sustained interest and remark- 
able development of mind and character. Children 
love the instructive play which they afford. Par- 
ents are delighted with results. 

Your schools can afford and should have this 
material for project work. Three sets are avail- 
able for your selection. 

Write for Catalog “N” 





Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in 
a position to know the particular 
requirements for your stage. 













Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 






Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 












Appleton Wood Products Company 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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down. power lines, put, out lights in 


b pay auditorium is filled with pupils 
your school. The power company can’t 


and parents. Suddenly, without a 


second’s warning, current fails. Even 
exit lights become useless. This can 
cause inconvenience, confusion, or more 
serious consequences. What can you do 
to prevent it? 

Your answer is Emergency Lighting 
... Exide Emergency Lighting. That’s 
protection in any language. 


be blamed. It does everything possible 
to prevent current failure—but it can’t 
foresee such things any more than you. 
Many public schools and colleges have 
already installed Exide Emergency 
Lighting Battery Systems to guard 
against such power failure. 

An Exide Emergency Lighting System 
requires only a moderate investment. 
Write for Bulletin. It tells you how an 
Exide Emergency Lighting System op- 


may seldom hap- 

pen. But once may 
EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
BATTERY SYSTEMS 


erates. Better yet, have an Exide rep- 
resentativé call and give details re- 
garding an installation in your school. 


prove too often. A 
far-away fire or elec- 
tric storm can bring, 


vo 
af 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY’ COMPANY, ‘Philadelphia 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Announcin e— 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


PART III 
by 
Lloyd L.Jones, B.B.A., A.B. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

and 
James L. Holtsclaw, A.B. 
Director of Commercial Education 
Detroit, Michigan 


Parts I and II of GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 
(Jones & Bertschi) are bringing a new type of business 
education to thousands of students. 

The main objective of GENERAL BUSINESS 
SCIENCE, Part III, is to give every student a clear 
understanding of the financial transactions of the home 
and business and a simplified system of recording these 
transactions. 

No bookkeeping rules to be learned. No attempt to 
train bookkeepers. The treatment is decidedly original, 
non-technical and yet strictly practical. A one-semester 
course, filled with busy work of real life value to every 
student. 


$1.00 
1.00 


General Business Science, Part III 
Projects in Business Science, Part III 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Boston 


London 


San Francisco 
Sydney 


New York Chicago 


Toronto 


_ 











CARELESS LITTLE FEET 
.. .Can’tSlip on These Treads 





The wide abrasive ribs of Wooster Safe-Groove 
Treads provide a sure, safe footing for careless 
little feet. Deep grooves catch, and hold away 
from the feet, pencils, chalk and other stairway 
litter which might cause a serious fall. Wooster 
treads are easily installed on new or old stairs 
of any material. 


WOOSTER PRODUCTS INC. 
WOOSTER, OHIO 



















“INTER-TWILL” 


Window Shades 
for 
SCHOOLS 


Fulfill all requirements 










Specify—“INTER-TWILL” because . . 

there are more years of service in these 
window shades. It is a TWILL woven fab- 
ric of exceptional strength. “Inter-twill” 
shades are washable. 













If tetal exclusion of light ie de- 
sired, specify Interstate “NO- 
LITE” Shade Cloth. Shadow- 
lese and light-proof in all colors 
including light colors and white. 










Made in the color tone of your choosing 


Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 





and 


The magia Satentate Shade Cloth Co. 
Baltimore Maryland 















 SREETES 
VALLEN 





A LIFE-TIME OF SERVICE 
with no maintenance 


The Vallen All Steel Safety Track 
is ideal for the school stage. Noise- 
less in operation, safe, fireproof and 
easy to install... There is nothing 
about this track to get out of order. 
It will give years of service with ab- 
solutely no maintenance trouble or 
expense. The Vallen All Steel Safety 
Track can be operated manually 
or automatically powered with a 
Vallen Electric Control. Further 
information in our new booklet. 





How to get good 
lighting effects ... 
How to build a per- 
manent, inter- 
changeable setting 

- How to make 
up youthful faces 
for old roles. These 
problems are treat- 
ed in the new book- 
let, “Stagecraft for 
the Non-professional 


Ne Write for 
your copy today — 
Ne free. 


VAL TRACKS A E CONTROLS 


VALLEN ELECTRICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
AKRON OHIO 
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Eliminating Health's Hazards 


The drinking fountain is the 
common meeting place. 
Therefore it is humanly eco- 
nomical to install the Rundle- 
Spence ... the fountain with 
unusual sanitary advantages. 


The R-S Vertico-Slant foun- 
tain design makes it impos- 
sible for the user to touch his 
or her lips to the nozzle. 
Water spouts slantingly from 
jet to mouth, the excess fall- 
ing into the bowl and not 
on the jet. Only the R-S 
fountains have Vertico-Slant 
health guarding features. 


R-S water fountains come in white, green, blue 
or any color you choose. Write for our catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


438 NO. FOURTH STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


LIPS CAN NOT TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE 





12: 


> 








BROWNE WINDOWS 


THROUGHOUT 








LOWVILLE ACADEMY & UNION Free SCHOOL, LowviLLe, N. Y. 
A. F. Gilbert, Architect 


SAVE FUEL 


They assure Perfect Ventilation; Maximum Light 
and Vision; Absolute Weather Protection; Elimina- 
tion of Street Noises When Closed; Safety and 
Economy in Cleaning Exterior of Glass from Inside; 
Easy Operation; Continuous and Lasting Service; 
No Depreciation and Minimum Maintenance Costs. 


Built of Copper Bearing Steel, Extruded 
Architectural Bronze, and Aluminum Alloy 


RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD, Inc. 


52-15 Flushing Ave., Maspeth, New York City 














CINOPLATE 


VALLEYCO BLACKBOARD 


\ 
now’ Think About 


3 Kinds— New Blackboards 


3 Favorites— 








Valleyco is first in the minds 
of many educators and school 





fam pd board officials throughout the 
Backing of Mason- country because of its economy, 


ite presdwood; 
outlasts life of 
average school 
building — surface 
guaranteed 10 


durability and easy installation. 


The vacation period is an 


years. ideal time to “get things done” 
CINOBESTOS . .. why not figure on Valleyco 
Made with Port- Blackboards now? 


land cement; 
grows harder with 
age. 

CINOBOARD Permanent — Moisture-proof 


Special process in- 
cludes kiln-curing — Guaranteed — 


of each panel. Easily Installed —'Economical 


THE VALLEYCO CO., Ine. 


116-118 E. Water St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





























SELF- LOCKING 
SECURITY 


The Dudley self-locking 
keyless padlock (S-2-B) and 
Dudley self-locking built-in 
door lock (S-L-2), lock 


automatically upon closing. 


INSTANT LOCKER 
INSPECTION 


One glance down the 
corridor reveals whether or 
not the lockers are locked. 
If the locks or locker doors 
are closed, you know that 
they are locked. 





Dudley locks offer abso- 
lute security—they are pick- 
proof, fool-proof, rust-proof 
and dependable. 


Send today for sample lock 
for free examination. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. A-85 
SL-2 26 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
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200 SLID to Saiety 





Excerpts From Superintendent’s Letter: 

The fire had gained such headway when discovered, that it was necessary 
to use the Potter Fire Escape to get the pupils out. 

‘They were only 2% minutes vacating the top floor consisting of five 
rooms. The smoke was filling the building and coming up the stairs, mak- 
ing it impossible to take the children down that way. They slid to safety. 
We are very thankful that the school board had placed this escape on the 
building, and want to recommend same to be efficient.” 

Very truly yours, 


POTTER ples — 
TUBULAR SLIDE 
Fire Eseape © 


the first fire escape approved by 
the Underwriters Laboratories 


Chairman School Board 
Harrah, Oklahoma 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1861 Conway Building Chicago, Ill. 











DUMB 
WAITERS 


that command 
respect - - - 


ESPECT for their wholesome 
ability to do their job day 
after day without annoying me- 
chanical faults. Respect for their 
smooth riding qualities, safe oper- 
ating conditions, freedom from 
upkeep expenses Sedgwick 
Dumb Waiters offer no compro- 
mise with quality. They are the 
best hand-operated Dumb Waiters 
that can be produced under mod- 
ern factory conditions with a back- 
ad ground of 40 years of experience. 
C ONS l LT ous If you find the cost slightly higher, 
Department. Wert You will also find the performance 
gladly submit recon vastly superior. 


SEDGWICK 


your needs. Addr: 
or te Glevators 











Sedaqwick Machine 
Works, 165 West 
sth St., New York 
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A Most Satisfactory Fence 


Stewart Fence pleases Boards of Education because 
it resists rust and lasts many years. It pleases the Busi- 
ness Manager because of its strength and durability. 

It pleases the public because of its simple beauty and the pro- 
tection it gives children. 

Stewart Fence has sat- 
isfied School Boards for 
the last 45 years frem 
the standpoints of |! eauty, 
service and low cost. 

We are low-cost pro- 
ducers of both Wrought 
Iron and Chain Link Wire 
Fence. Write for special 
Bulletin on ‘Fences for 
Schools and Play- 
grounds.”’ 

DO YOU NEED 
Window Guards 
Wire Partitions 
Baseball Backstops 
Tennis Court Enclosures 


Write for literature. 


THE STEWART 
Iron Works Co., Inc. 


716 Stewart B'ock 
Cincinnati, O. 














herever the waste 
system must handle any 


corrosive liquids oe 


URI RON 
ONGID: 


PRODE 


.as permanent insurance 


~ 


against costly leakage... 
Write for full particulars 
THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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Don't 
Hoard and Handle Garbage 
—burn itup?t 





ODAY’S high standards of sanitation 

and efficiency demand elimination of 
refuse storage and handling. It is dangerous 
, to health and safety .. . it is wasteful of 
! _ Space and money. 

Hotels are refusing to expose their guests 
to the sight and smell of stored-up garbage. 
Hospitals are refusing to take chances with 
germ-breeding accumulations of food waste. 

And fire-prevention inspectors are urging 
that piles of combustible rubbish, waiting 
to be hauled away, invite the birth of little 
Th Mee, fires and encourage the growth of big ones. 

ee In hospitals, hotels, and now in the 
country’s most progressive schools — the 

storage of refuse is being eliminated by the 

use of modern incineration . . . complete, 

economical, odorless, immediate disposal. 

Here are some of the modern schools that It is the only way to meet modern stand- 
have already adopted Morse Boulger in- ards of sanitation, of safety — and of effi- 
ciency. Send today for complete details. 

You don’t need to wait until you build. A 
Baltimore City College.......... Baltimore modern Morse Boulger Destructor can be 
installed in your present plant. It is being 
done constantly. Get specific facts for your 











cineration: 


La Salle Military Academy. .Oakdale, L. I. 


Mt. St. Joseph College. .Chestnut Hill, Pa. own conditions by writing to us — no obli- 

Bethany College.......... Bethany, W. Va. gation, of course. 

New Senior High School....... Altoona, Pa. MORSE BOU LGER DESTRUCTOR CO. Inc. 
207H East Forty-second Street New York 

Brearley School.......... New York,'N. ¥. Competent local representatives for your convenience 


a HEAVY-DUTY 9g) INCINERATION 
Morse BoulcEr 


DESTRUCTORS 











aia 


AFFILIATED WITH KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE—ORIGINATORS 
AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FLUE-FED INCINERATORS 


Increased food service makes NEW standards 
of cleanliness necessary in today’s schools 
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SEL LS STE | 


McCray's 41 Years 


Experience Means 


ECONOMICAL 


OPERATION 
































McCray Mode! No. P332 


™ NOWING HOW?” is the priceless ingredient 

in any process of peas conan Into every 

McCray refrigerator go hidden qualities — the 

result of 41 years experience—which make a big 

difference in service — eliminating spoilage, and cut- 

ting down operation costs, whether ice or mechanical 
refrigeration of any type is used. 

McCray builds sizes and styles of refrigerators to meet 

every need in schools and institutions of every type. 


Porcelain interior and ex- 


terior with pure corkboard in- [MRS Sgileleas 
sulation are features of anew [RRRSMEGRIR seit 
line of McCrays. ECHANICAL 
Send coupon for catalog and [iiatetaverlel mel 
details — without obligation. ANY TYPE 





MSCRAY 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF REFRIGERATORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION 
173 McCray Court, Kendallville, Indiana 
Without obligation please send information about refrigerators 
| for{ } schools [ } institutions { } easy payment plan. | 


[ a imamninsilinan — | 


[ ct icceectelaaealniainiiiens ee ii | 


| City, State 
ee ee ee ne ee ER ene SY Sm, 
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Sometimes WE 
are surprised 


UT we try not to show it... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and ‘‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner... and his wife was 
really surprised! 


It's our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious Closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise |situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 
guest wants. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
CEE SIGE... oo 68. de ewe svckes The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MAGE. S «6002 dedccccne The Bancroft 
ae a ae en ee The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J...---- The Alexander Hamilton 
I Rais cdc ange snes The Stacy-Trent 
SASRIITIEG., BAe. 6.0 2050 cascces The Penn-Harris 
ee ey eee The Ten Eyck 
IE OE. © usc cccdscesias The Onondaga 
n'a ccs negebeeekien The Seneca 
MEAGARA DABEG, HM. Y. ...ccoccccees The Niagara 
CO, nccaniatese es ceanneense The Lawrence 
SE GS 6.0 600i 0600 0eha bee The Portage 
I I gn She wshnchesen wees The Durant 
Ce a eer eee The President 
Rg ids dana wks El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
DUTWT GRLMARE, BA. 220s ceeccccs The Roosevelt 
SU GURRAIUE, BA. «ons ccdscceccs The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONG... occ cccccee The King Edward 
NIAGARA PALLS, ONT. .....220.000 The Clifton 
WIHDGOR, ONT. «0.0 ccccss- The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 
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Hundreds 


of schools have 


SOLVED 
this problem 





DROP ALL WASTE HERE } 





SSS 


Sanitation demands the modern method 
of waste disposal—INCINERATION. 
Kernerator has successfully met this de- 
mand in hundreds of schools, is “‘pay- 
ing its way” by eliminating the cost of 
hauling away rubbish and garbage from 
cafeteria or lunchroom. 


Hopper doors, conveniently located 
on each floor, receive all waste—papers, 
sweepings, wilted flowers, garbage from 
cafeteria or lunchroom, sanitary nap- 
kins, paper towels and other wash- 
room debris—no storage, no transpor- 
tation. The material drops down the 
flue to the incinerator chamber in the 
basement. There it is destroyed by 
burning. Non-combustibles—tins, bot- 
tles, crockery—are flame-sterilized and 
removed with the ashes. The air-dried 
waste furnishes the fuel for its own de- 
struction—no cost for commercial fuel. 


Kernerator may be installed in both 
new and existing schools. 


Consult your architect and write for 
booklet, “The School Problem of 
Waste Disposal Solved,” with names 
of schools using the Kernerator. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
3547 N. RICHARDS STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Offices in over 150 cities 


v S&S. PAT. OFF 
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Durability in 
Flush Partitions 


Although obvious considerations for flush partitions 
for toilet rooms involve appearance and sanitation, 
school authorities should not overlook the question 
of durability when they select partitions of this type. 
Flush Weisteel partitions not only afford a pleasing 
rectangular design and the utmost in sanitation, but 
because of their unique design and patented con- 
struction, possess the stamina necessary for long 
service under strenuous conditions. 


The illustration above indicates the construction 
used in Flush Weisteel. Note that the two sides of 
the section illustrated are gripped all the way around 
by the curved moulding strip. This gives a rigid 
construction which cannot weave or bend. The filler 
material is securely cemented under high pressure to 
the sides of the metal sheets thereby assuring a sub- 
stantial rattle-proof and solid result. 

We shall be glad to send you full information about 


Flush Weisteel and its application to problems in 
the school field. 





HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC. 
ELKHART (Established 1876) INDIANA 
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The Psychology of Convalescence 


T is the opinion of many prominent 

physicians and hospital adminis- 
that convalescing 
should leave the hospital as soon as 
possible, and receive the benefits of a 
few weeks at a health resort, before re- 
professional, or 
The psychological bene- 
fit of this procedure is of enormous 


trators 


suming commercial, 


social duties. 
advantage to the patient. 


The HOMESTEAD, 


escing patients who 
ing.” At these Springs 
patients can receive all 
the medical attention 
that may be required. 
Here are provided all 
approved forms of Hy- 
drotherapy, Solarium, 
Zander Institute, Diet 
Kitchen — in fact, every 
facility for recuperation 


Hot Springs, 
Va., offers an ideal service to conval- 
in need of 
post-hospital treatment and “condition- 


are 


that is to 


patients ate. 
phate 


tations. 


Hospital officials and physicians are 
cordially invited to correspond with 
our Resident Manager for more de- 
tailed information. Write for the 
beautiful illustrated book, “Virginia 
Hot Springs,” and the booklets on 
“The Cure at Hot Springs, Va.” “A 
comparison of the Hydrotherapeutic 
Methods at Aix-Les-Bains and Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs,” and “The Radio- 
Activity of the Mineral Waters of 


Hot Springs, Warm Springs and 


Healing Springs in Hot Springs, Va.” 


these booklets 
to you 


The information in 
will be valuable 


be found in 
European Spas. 
Magnesia 

Springs located 
radioactive. 
from the ground at a temperature of 
106 degrees. 


The HOMESTEAD, in its appoint- 
ments and service, will meet all 
The climate is unsurpassed and 
the mountain scenery 
with splendid opportunities 
horseback riding, etc. 


the best of 
The Calcic Carbon- 
Carbonate, and Sul- 
here are all 
springs emanate 


The 


expec- 


is magnificent, 
for golf, 
In addition to 
these is the companion- 
ship of those who: are in 
full health or on the road 
to recovery —in_ short, 
Hot Springs, Va., pre- 
sents the right combina- 
tion of psychological and 
physiological factors es- 
sential to speedy recovery 
of health and efficiency. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Manager 
Booking Offices: 


The RITZ-CARLTON 


HOTEL, New York City 


HOT SPRINGS, VA. 


The RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, 








Philadelphia 
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A group of boys at the Lowell, Mass., 
Summer Camp for Underweights. 
Taken on first day at camp, July 1, 
1928. Note listless attitude, poor 
posture, and general condition 
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Butt Up 


its Us wnoshenmatennen School Children 





Read what was 
accomplished in just 
two months in a 


Municipal Summer Camp 
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The same group eight weeks later, August 26. Seven pounds heavier, 
sun-tanned, alert, and in good condition to begin the school year 


| ee ELL, one of the most important manufactur- 
ing cities of New England, set a record when 
it took up the fight against undernourishment 
among its school children. Nutrition was an im- 
portant factor in the marked improvement of the 
three hundred children cared for, and bananas and 
milk a regular item of their daily diet. 

In an article published in the American Journal 
of Public Health, June, 1929, Dr. J. J. McNamara, 
School Physician of Lowell, said: 

‘Milk and bananas were chosen as a supplemen- 
tary lunch . . . because they furnish a complete food 
when used together . . . also because the ripe banana 
is palatable and easily digested and assimilated. 
The combination also contains adequate amounts 
of vitamins A, B and C and the essential mineral 
salts. This choice of a milk and banana diet was 
due not only to its adequacy as a supplementary 
lunch for those children who were in special need 


of extra nourishment, but also to create a taste for 
a palatable food which might replace concentrated 
carbohydrates in the form of candy, or other sweets, 
between meals.”’ 

This article, comprising 16 pages, with good, 
clear photographic illustrations, has been reprinted 
and will be mailed on receipt of attached coupon. 

It is of vital interest to all concerned in Child 
Health—now recognized as the most important 
branch of Public Health Service. Send for your copy. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY N. 8. 5-31 
Educational Department 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a reprint of Dr. McNamara’s article, ‘‘Lowell Fights 
Undernourishment Among its School Children.” 


Name. 








Address 


City. State. 
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In COLUMBUS it's 


THE NEIL HOUSE 


“Across from the Capitol” 
TOM A SABREY, Manager 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The Nation’s Schools, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, 
for April 1, 1931. 


State of Illinois] a 
County of Cook j~" 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared James G. Jarrett, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of The Nation's 
Schools Publishing Co., and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are 

Publisher: The Nation's Schools Publishing Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Editor: Prof. M. V. O'Shea, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Managing Editor: John A. McNamara, Chicago, Illinois. 

Business Manager: James G. Jarrett, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The Nation's Schools Publishing Company is owned by the Modern Hospital 
Publishing Company, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. The stock of the Modern 
Hospital Publishing Company, Inc., being owned by: 

Dr. Otho F. Ball, Chicago, Il Stanley R. Latshaw, New York, N. Y. 
Stanley R. Clague, Chicago, Tl. John A. McNamara, Chicago, Il. 
James G. Jarrett, Chicago, Ill 

The Angus Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


Stockholders Rowland Company, Providence, R. I. 
Dr. Otho F. Ball, Chicago, Ill Harold H. Young, Providence, R. I. 
Jas. M. Heatherton, New York, N.Y Antonio Lazo, New York, N. Y. 

M. D. Heatherton, New York, N. Y Frederick S. Peck, Providence, R. I. 
Bodell & Company, Providence, R. I Walter B. Small, Providence, R. I 
Wm. A. Johnston, Hollywood, Calif. J. M. Heatherton Corp., Jersey City, 
Joseph A. Plummer, Cranford, N. J N. J 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
ov other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) There are no bond- 
holders, mortgagees, or other security holders 

J. G. JARRETT, Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3lst day of March, 1931 
{ SEAL ] J. P. MeDERMOTT, Notary Public 

My commission expires August 10, 1933. 

















An Excellent Binder 
for Your Copies of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS 





The above binder illustrated holds two com- 
plete volumes of The NATION’S SCHOOLS— 
twelve issues. It is durably made of black 
imitation leather with title stamped in gold. 
Copies of the publication can be inserted as 
received. Thus the binder serves both as a 
convenient file and as a permanent reference 
volume for your shelves. 


These binders are offered at $1.50 
each. Send your order to us and we 
will see that it is promptly filled. 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS PUBLISHING CO. 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 
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The new Washington Hizh School, 
Lorain, Ohio, painted throughout 
with Barreled Sunlight. 


Their Business Manager chose 


interior paint in a businesslike way 


HE Board of Education at Lorain, 

Ohio, had a new high school to paint. 
So they secured samples of eight ‘“‘standard 
makes”’ of interior paint. Tested them. And 
chose Barreled Sunlight. 

“Tests were made,”’ they say, “‘for hiding 
qualities, covering power and ease of 
application.” 

True enough, Barreled Sunlight does 
spread over a larger area, has greater hiding 
power, is easy to apply. But, in the opinion 
of many users, that’s a secondary consider- 
ation. 

Marked resistance to dirt . . . a high de- 
gree of light reflection . . . ease of washing 

. these are the characteriatics that npn 
Barreled Sunlight’s wide- 
spread popularity. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Co., Providence, R. I. 
Branches or distributors in FE 
all principal cities. (For the Bar 


SS 
Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller MM ll > 


& Co.) 


Barreled 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off 


Sunlight 














W. A. PILLANS 
QUSINESS MANAGER 


REPLYING TO" 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint “co 
Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: 


interior 


for our High School. 


covering 


obtained. 
Very truly yours 
Business Manager 
WAP: MP 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 
LORAIN, OHIO 


SUBJECT 


OATE November 15, 1929 


After testing eight standard makes of 
wall paint, we chose Barreled Sunlight 


Tests were made for biding qualities, 
capacity and ease of application. 


We are highly pleased with the results 








Easy to Tint 


Any desired shade is 
obtained by simply 
mixing ordinary colors 
in oil with Barreled 
Sunlight white. Quan- 
tities of five gallons or 
over are tinted to order 
at the factory without 


extra charge. 








U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
47-E Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 

Please send us further information and a panel painted 
with Barreled Sunlight. We are interested in the finish 
checked here. 








Gloss 0 Semi-Gloss 0 Flat 0 
Name 
Street 
City State 
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Model “R-1” 


(Rack Type) 


Dishwashing Machine 


OLT AUTOSAN 


COMING 


Extremely Low Prices x x 
Small Space Requirements 


Advanced Design x 


New 


Features . . Speed x x x 
Efficiency x x Durability < 
Economy . x. x. x. x. x x * 


4 
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NEXT MONTH % 


Full Page Announcement Ads .. Wait for Them x 
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a produced Sterling 
a man-made blackboard 
to meet man’s needs! 


Lene man has attempted 
to produce a commodity to 
better serve his own needs, he has 
built into that product only those 
qualities that definitely contribute 
to its usefulness and efficiency. All 
other factors are eliminated. 

Only by the scientific control of 
the production of any article can 
these desirable qualities be retained 
and the unnecessary defects elim- 
inated. 

This is the underlying principle 
in the production of Sterling Life- 
long Blackboard. For, it possesses no 
qualities that do not make it more 
useful and efficient in the school- 
room. It is free from blemishes, 


irregularities and natural defects. 

Sterling is recognized as another 
triumph of science—the product of 
our laboratories after years of ex- 
haustive research—a permanent 
blackboard body, uniform and dur- 
able, with a better writing surface 
that only malice can deface. 

For 47 years this institution has 


Sterling 
Lifelong 


Blackboard 


faithfully endeavored to make its 
contribution to educational prog- 
ress. And our pledge of satisfaction 
stands behind every foot of Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboard. For schools 
in which quality and permanence 
are of first importance—Sterling is 
the Blackboard to install. 

Our pledge of satisfaction stands 
behind Sterling. You should know 
all the facts about Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard—the features that make 
it a better blackboard for your 
schools—a better investment of your 
blackboard money. Address de- 
partment §-521 for detailed facts 
and information. We will send you 
a sample of Sterling, too. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF Old Reliable Hylo- 
Sterling Lifelon plate—Erasers 
Blackboard—G lobes Maps—Crayon 





55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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Baltimore, Md. New Orleans, La. 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dallas, Texas Portland, Oregon 
Houston, Texas San Antonio, Texas 
Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif, 


Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 


Ann Attractive, Business-Like Desk 
Set for Modern Teaching 














THOSE educators who seek attractiveness, flexibility, and efficiency in the classroom will approve 
this modern desk set by Heywood-Wakefield. It is an all wood desk set similar in design to the 
type which many pupils will use upon entering business careers; a desk that permits flexible seat- 
ing arrangements and one which assures easy and thorough sweeping and cleaning of the class- 
room. 

It is strong, rigid, and comfortable. The posture type of chair has a properly curved and pitched 
back and a deep, supporting saddle type seat. This furniture is available in a wide range of sizes, 
too. Consequently, it is comparatively simple to obtain a uniform, business-like appearance 
throughout the entire school building. 

The Heywood-Wakefield Table Desk Set is built of sturdy stock; is well braced all around; and is 
entirely capable of withstanding the severe usage which schoolroom equipment is sure to receive. 
The specially designed bentwood braces add extra strength, yet are so placed that they do not 
interfere with the pupil's feet. Before selecting any classroom equipment, be sure to investigate 


this and other practical styles of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture. A 
note to the nearest sales office listed below will bring you 
complete information. e 


SALES OFFICES 











